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Cuaprer XIII. 


— fact of Miss Jocelyn’s acquaintance with woe having been 
established, they go on. 


“ You have an enemy!” 

Emma is conscious that Lesbia is making a rustling movement 
expressive of delighted agitation beside her; and a slight, though 
instantly self-rebuked, thrill passes over herself. 

“Ave you an enemy?” 

“ T—I had rather not answer that question just yet. If I have 
an enemy, I suppose you can. give some description of the—the 
person ?” 

She chooses this neutral word in order not to commit herself to 


a personal pronoun which would reveal the sex of her hypothetical 
adversary. 


“Tt is a woman.” 

The assertion that if a young and handsome girl have an enemy 
it is one of her own sex, is generally likely to be a safe one; but 
Emma has neither fatuity nor presence of mind enough to apply 
this truth, and she gives a slight start. 

“A dark woman—at least between the two—certainly not 
fair!” 

Lesbia has grasped her cousin’s hand under the table. 

“No, that she is not!” she says in a violent whisper ; “ certainly 
not fair!” 
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But Emma frowns her into silence, and in a voice which, despite 
her best efforts, has a slight quiver in it, asks— 

“Can you give me any indication as to why this rather dark 
woman is my enemy, and how she has shown it?” 

The answer isa minute or so in coming, while the interpreter 
of fate diligently scans the red and black enigmas before her ; but 
when it does it brings disappointment, as it introduces the inevit- 
able fair man, with whom it seems that the rather dark woman is 
somehow mixed up, and though Lesbia noiselessly mouths some- 
thing, which Miss Jocelyn rather guesses than sees to represent 
the words, “ Your little scribbler,” she shakes an unbelieving 
head. 

The colouring of hair or skin is an immaterial detail in a 
friendship between two intelligences, but yet Emma is as well 
aware as of the tint of her own locks that there is nothing of the 
insipidly blonde about the eyes or the complexion of her favourite 
author. 

Mrs. Smith either does not perceive the signs of expressed 
dissent, or drives over them relentlessly in her car of destiny. 
The fair man is followed by the usual journeys, obstacles, etc., 
and the crowning insult to credulity is reached in the final 
vulgarity of a promised wedding, to which Miss Jocelyn listens 
with a lip curled in disdainful unbelief. 

The second method of divination is now tried, when, the cards 
being again gathered up, the fortune-teller puts into Emma’s hand 
the wish-card—the nine of hearts—and bids her wish. There 
must be a grain of belief in these means of interrogating the 
future lurking in the inquirer’s mind, since at this command she 
obviously hesitates. Were she convinced that the whole thing 
were 2 mummery, a child’s play, it would be of no consequence 
what she wished, whereas her slightly-flushing face and parted 
lips prove that she is in obvious anxiety as to the response to a 
very ardently cherished desire. 

At length she says in a low voice, “ I have wished ;” whereupon 
the card is returned to the pack, and after the latter has been 
three times cut, Mrs. Smith deals out the cards afresh, three at a 
time, making remarks upon each trio as they appear. 

“Money, plenty of money.” Emma gives an impatient shrug. 
“A short journey, very short; not much of one; scarcely a 
journey at all.” 

The impatience in Miss Jocelyn’s face gives way to a look of 
attention. Of course, it is merely an accidental coincidence, but 
the description applies with curious accuracy to her proposed 
visit to Tregunter Road. 
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“The rather dark woman again. A fair man—not the same 
one as before; something disagreeable connected with him. Ah, 
here is the wish-card. You have your wish, but,” looking at the 
cards which flank the indicated nine of hearts on either hand— 
“it is in the middle of the three—you get it with a death attached 
to it.” 

Emma starts. 


“A death!” she repeats in an aghast voice. “Are you sure 
that it is a death? Are you quite certain that you have not made 
a mistake ?” 

“T never make mistakes,” replies the Sibyl shortly. 

The crystal ball follows. It is like a large billiard-ball in glass, 
and Mrs. Smith, taking it into the palm of her hand, stares 
solemnly into it, while the two girls hold their breath. 

“T see a room, a small room; rather bare; nothing much on 
the walls; some chairs and a table, and a dark woman.” 

“A woman? You are sure it is a woman, not a man?” 

“A dark woman,” repeats Mrs. Smith with a gesture of dis- 
pleasure at being interrupted. “She has something in her hand; 
it looks like a pen. She is bending over the table, writing.” 

Both girls start. 

“You are sure?” breaks in Emma hastily, regardless of the 
evidence of disapprobation that had attended her former inter- 
ruption; but Lesbia quells her by pinching her arm, and 
whispering eagerly— 

“You put her out; let her finish.” 

Apparently, however, she has finished, for having been staring 
intently all this time into the ball, she now passes her hand over 
her eyes. 

“There,” she says, “it is all swimming away. I cannot look 
any more; it strains my eyes so.” 

There is nothing more to be got out of either her or her 
crystal, Their audience is ended, and as a powerful ring at 
the little vulgar front-door bell now announces the advent 
of new inquirers, they have to withdraw, and, passing two 
very smart ladies on the doorstep, take their way back to the 
brougham. 

“You see how vépandue she is,” isthe remark that the strangers 
elicit from Mrs. Heathcote. “I wonder what they have come 
to find out, and whether they will be as successful as we have 
been ?” 

“ Have we been successful ? ” 

“Do you mean to say that you doubt it?” turning a face of 
unmitigated astonishment tinged with indignation upon the 
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expresser of the hesitation. ‘“‘A dark woman writing: could 
anything be more explicit ?” 

“Tt was a curious coincidence,” replies Emma musingly, “ if it 
was a coincidence, because, even if she had discovered who we 
were, that would have given her no clue, since no one knows of 
my having any connection with literature.” 

“ No-o-o; at least, hardly anyone.” 

“ No one except Aunt Chantry, you, and Tom, and none of you 
are likely, I should hope, to have betrayed me.” 

They are in the carriage by this time, and Lesbia is pulling up 
her window. There seems to be a little difficulty in raising the 
glass, and it is only after a minute’s pause that she answers— 

“ Of course not!” 

“That was the only thing that in the least impressed me! As 
for the usual farrago of fair men and obstacles and journeys 
By-the-bye ” (interrupting her own flow of contemptuous enumera- 
tion), “it was a little curious about the very small journey, 
too.” 

“You are to get your wish, but with a death attached to it!” 
says Mrs. Heathcote, repeating the prediction with a luxurious 
sort of “creep” in her voice. ‘“ Whose, I wonder? The Grim- 
ston’s, do you think? For I suppose that what you wished was to 
be properly revenged on her!” 

Emma makes a gesture of disgusted negation. 

“You know how little belief I have in the whole mummery ! 
But my wish—such as it was—had no reference to her.” 

“You do not say so! What did you wish, then?” 

“ T—I had rather not tell you.” 

“Shall you tell Aunt Chantry ?” 

“ No.” 

“Shall not you tell anybody ?” 

“No.” 

* Never?” 

“Tf it comes to pass” (with a slight sigh)—“but I am afraid 
that is not very likely—I may tell you; in fact, I promise to 
do so.” 

“ If it is fulfilled, when will it be—soon ?” 

“T cannot hazard a guess.” 

“Ts it anything that you have much at heart ?” 

“ Ye-es ; a good deal.” 

“Is it——” 

“We are not playing a game of ‘How, When, and Where’” 


(laughing, yet decidedly), “and I decline to answer any more 
questions.” 
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She is obdurate, and Lesbia has to content herself during the 
remainder of the drive by exhaustive suggestions of every desire 
that could agitate a female heart, and by conjectures built upon 
the expression of her cousin’s face as to whether she has hit upon 
the right one. 

Mrs. Chantry, when the morning’s adventures are narrated to 
her, treats them with her usual common-sense. 

“If you had given me your guinea, I could have told you quite 
as much as you have learnt. I never had any doubt that various 
men with different coloured hair had a penchant for you; nor that 
that horrible Grimston gave the coup de grdce to your unlucky 
book. But even if you gained a little more certainty on that 
head, since she is not a man, and you are not a man, and you 
cannot kick her downstairs, I do not see how much forrarder 
you are!” 

Emma asks herself the same question a great many times 
during the next few days, hovering between faint faith and stout 
unbelief. She is asking it and one or two others, to which there 
areas yet no very satisfactory answers, on the morning of the 
day which is to witness her flight into South Kensington. 

The scene of her reflections is one that does not usually lend 
itself to peaceful musings; a grimy railway-carriage on the 
Underground, in which she is returning with her maid from a 
second-hand book-hunting excursion into the city. There is no 
reason why she should not have taken a hansom or the brougham ; 
but of late, for some occult reason, into which Mrs. Chantry is 
afraid to inquire too curiously, she has shown a preference for the 
less luxurious modes of conveyance, and has been practising 
various apparently objectless small asceticisms. 

“ Are you training for Tregunter ?” has asked Mrs. Chantry in 
rather tart alliteration when her niece had at breakfast announced 
her intention of using the Metropolitan Line a good deal in 
future, and Emma has replied with that pink-coloured moral 
grandeur which the mention of the suburban road in question 
always evokes. 

“We are so self-indulgent! I do not want to be chained all 
my life to the car of my bodily comforts, the slave of my habits! 
We ought not really to have any habits!” 

And as she shuts the door upon this splendid generalisation, her 
aunt has no chance of picking holes in it. 

The Metropolitan Railway cannot be accused of erring on the 
side of an excess of bodily comfort, but at this time of day— 
towards twelve o’clock—it is at its least offensive. Its noble 
army of commercial gentlemen having been already landed at 
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their ledgers, there is only a couple of inoffensive women to 
disturb by their presence Miss Jocelyn’s self-questionings as they 
burrow in company through the smoky tunnels, and bring up 
with a limb-dislocating jerk at the dirty platforms. 

At one of the stations, to which they have pulled up with an 
almost more nauseating shock than usual, Emma’s view of the 
three repulsive advertisements on the wall immediately opposite 
to her—viz., a parlour-maid, such as no sane person would have 
engaged, staring at her own grinning image in a spoon, in praise 
of plate-powder; a row of persons, whom it seems a thousand 
pities to have kept alive, dancing grotesquely, hand-in-hand, to 
show the revivifying influence of some soup; and thirdly, a 
wrenched and prostituted sentence of Shakespeare’s puffing a 
“People’s Soap”—her view of these works of art is suddenly 
obscured by a figure which might have joined them without doing 
discredit to them or to herself, that of the person at the very 
moment occupying her thoughts—Miss Grimston. This lady 
scrambles into the carriage as the train is in motion, and is at 
first too much out of breath to be able to do more than utter the 
ejaculation, aimed at no one in particular— 

“T had a run for it!” But presently recovering herself, and 
recognising her vis-a-vis, she cries out her name with an intona- 
tion of pleasure, ‘ Miss Jocelyn! this 7s luck! And how did you 
leave that dear old medieval survival, where I had the pleasure 
of meeting you and all those good ladies who were so scandalised 
at me? Ha! ha! What an appalling audience they would make! 
Tam glad I shall not have such ‘iced slugs’ to address to-day. 
By-the-bye, are you coming ?” 

“Coming where ?” 

“To the meeting at St. James’s Hall to-day, two o’clock, doors 
open at 1.30.” 

“T am afraid I do not quite know what meeting you are 
alluding to.” 

“Why, the reception we are going to give to Miss Mathilde P. 
O’Connell, the Irish-American delegate! It was she who initiated 
the whole movement across the water! You must have heard of 
her!” 

“T am afraid I have not.” 

Since her last meeting with its Apostle, the “ Regeneration of 
Man ” has occupied so limited a space in Miss Jocelyn’s memory 
that it is a moment or two before she grasps the fact that it is to 
this great social upheaval that her interlocutor is alluding. 

“You do not say so! Well, we are going to give her quite an 
ovation! You will be sorry afterwards if you do not come.” 
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“ShallI? But I am afraid I am already engaged! Are you 
going to speak?” 

“T should rather think Iam! Why, I am to move the vote of 
thanks from the Federated Women of Great Britain and Ireland! 
You had better throw over your engagement and come and 
hear me.” 

Emma shakes her head. 

“ Unfortunately that is impossible.” 

“T think I can promise you that you would be impressed! No 
doubt you have seen that I have been lecturing lately all over the 
place? No? You do not say so!” (with unaffected surprise). 
“Why, every blank wall has been covered with my posters!” 

Is the slight blush that is stealing over the cheeks of Miss 
Grimston’s listener, as revealed by the sickly yellow lamp, the 
result of the trumpet-call of this fierce Evangel; or is it the out- 
come of an idea which has found birth in her own mind, and now 
glides hesitatingly into speech ? 

It seems to her that she is as subtle as Machiavel, and as hypo- 
critical as Tartuffe, when she hears herself saying, in a concerned 
voice— 

“T am afraid that, if you have been so busy lecturing, you must 
have been neglecting your literary work a good deal.” 

“Do not you believe it,” replies the other familiarly ; “not one 
little bit; you may trust my uncle for that. He would know the 
reason why pretty quick if I did!” 

“Oh, then, you do review for the Porch!” cries Emma, 
springing like a cat on a mouse upon the admission of what at 
her former asking Miss Grimston had shirked confessing with so 
determined though facetiously clad an excuse. 

“Who says that I write for the Porch?” returns the other 
sharply. 

Miss Jocelyn looks full at her. Upon her face, surmounted by 
an all-wrong bonnet, there is an undoubted smile of self-satisfac- 
tion underlying the shallow surface repudiation, and as Emma 
sees its dawn and expansion her last fragment of doubt as to the 
identity of her present companion with the dark woman-enemy 
writing in Mrs. Smith’s crystal ball, and with the perpetrator of 
the brutal slasher in the great review, vanishes. 

“Who says that I review for the Porch?” repeats Miss 
Grimston, thinking that her question had been lost in the noise 
of the train. 

“ Tsay it!” answers Emma, with indescribable dignity, and as 
at the same moment a sudden sickening jar acquaints her with 
the fact that she has reached the station for which she is bound, 
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she opens the door and gets out, favouring the friendly-intentioned 
and puzzled “ Regenerator” with a parting bow whose quality 
would not have misbeseemed the “ iced slugs” of whom that lady 
had made earlier mention. 

Emma had meant to have returned straight home, but as it is 
not near luncheon-time she cannot resist the temptation of paying 
Lesbia a morning visit in order to impart to her the new certainty 
at which she has arrived upon a subject in which, to do her justice, 
Mrs. Heathcote’s warmth of interest is inferior only to her own. 

Arrived at Mrs. Heathcote’s door, her would-be visitor is sur- 
prised by a sort of respectful resistance to her entrance on the part 
of the butler. Usually she walks into her cousin’s house as a 
matter of course, either to find her or to await her, to play with 
her children, or write notes at her writing-table. The same 
reciprocal intimacy has existed since their birth, and any bar to 
it surprises her as much as it would do to find the door of her 
own house closed to her. 

“Has Mrs. Heathcote gone out driving ?” 

“No, ’m.” 

“Ts she out walking ?” 

‘No, ’m.” 

“She is not ill?” 

** No, ’m.” 

“Ts she in the drawing-room ?” 

“Tl see, ’m.” 

“Qh, you need not, I will see for myself,” replies Emma, walking 
past him and up the stairs. 

She is conscious that he is making some sort of remonstrances 
at her back, but she is so certain that no closing of Lesbia’s door 
can have any application to her that she disregards them, and, 
springing lightly up the stairs, opens one of the double doors and 
enters a room which is as familiar to her as her aunt’s. 

There are circumstances connected with its present aspect 
which are not familiar to her. It is not usual for Lesbia to be at 
one o'clock in the day lying back in a long, low, easy-chair, dressed 
in a teaegown, and with a pocket-handkerchief pressed to her eyes, 
and Miss Jocelyn’s mind is crossed by a devout yet doubting hope 
that it is not usual for a gentleman for whom she herself has often 
avowed her lack of appreciation, to be seated at Mrs. Heathcote’s 
feet, reading aloud to her. 

As the door opens Emma is aware of an impatient exclamation 
from Lesbia, and hears Mr. McDougall’s voice saying, “ Here she 
is! What a strange coincidence!” at the same instant he 
advances with an empressement she could dispense with, to meet 
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her, while Lesbia struggles up out of her chair, guilt and fear 
written large upon her pretty face. 

“What is a coincidence?” asks Emma politely, for she is 
always polite, but in a key that can scarcely be called expansive. 

“We were reading,” begins Mr. McDougall, and then stops 
short, and a treacherous glance opposite reveals to the visitor the 
cause of his abrupt halt, in the vigorous signs of prohibition that 
are being addressed to him behind her own back by his hostess, 
who now rapidly picks up the ball of conversation which she had 
forced him to drop. 

“How did you manage to get in? I told Hemmings not to 
admit anybody,’and I forgot to except you; I have had one of my 
theatre headaches. I tottered downstairs only about an hour ago, 
and Mr. McDougall has kindly been trying to read me well. It 
is very dissipated of us to be reading a novel in the morning, but 
we have got hold of such an excellent one. It is called ‘ Miching 
Mallecho,’ by an anonymous author; have you seen it ?” 

Mingled with the undoubted fright in Lesbia’s lately wet eye, 
there is a gleam of as undoubted impudent fun; and Emma, 
seeing, or thinking she sees, an answering glimmer in McDougall’s, 
jumps, with unspeakable indignation, to the conclusion that her 
secret has been betrayed to the person of all others from whose 
desecrating keeping she would have most disgustedly guarded it. 
But her wrath, besides being unspeakable, is speechless, and Mrs. 
Heathcote runs on: 

“We had just got to that passage where they are trying to say 
good-bye, and she is backing from him towards the door, which 
opens without her noticing it, and she backs on to the husband, 
who, heartless brute, intercepts Odo’s last look. I never can help 
erying when I get to that point; but perhaps”—her natural 
audacity asserting itself against the very real tremors awakened 
by the expression of Emma’s face—“ perhaps you have not 
read it!” 

There is a slight and sulphurous pause. 

“Tf I had not,” replies Miss Jocelyn, regaining voice, but not 
much of it, though what there is, if low, is inexpressibly severe, 
“TI certainly should not have been induced by your précis to 
do so.” 

And she walks, trembling with indignation, to the window. 
They may make what collusive grimaces they choose behind her 
back ; she is past regarding them. 

Whether or no the movement is the result of such pantomime, 
or of the young man’s applying to his own case the axiom that 
discretion is the better part of valour, the next thing that hits the 
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outraged author’s ear is a subdued farewell to Lesbia on the part 
of her swain, followed by swift footsteps doorwards. 

No sooner has he removed his affectionate manner and artificial 
voice, than the ladies clear their decks for action. The advantage, 
if advantage it is, of the first shot is with Emma. 

“T could not have believed it of you!” she says, retracing her 
steps towards her opponent, and speaking in that silky murmur, 
which in her case is the vehicle of the deepest ire. It is the token 
of displeasure so profound that Mrs. Heathcote has heard it but 
once or twice in all the peaceful years spent alongside of each 
other ; but yet the echo of that once or twice has remained in her 
ear enough for her to recognise the battle-signal. Reluctantly 
(for Mars is not her tutelar god) she prepares to return fire. 

“T do not know what you mean.” 

“T never could have credited that you would have betrayed 
me.” 

“ I—I—do not know what you are talking about.” 

“That you would have betrayed me to Mr. McDougall.” 

The excessive scorn with which the name of her chosen friend 
is pronounced infuses at this point into Lesbia’s responses a pinch 
of that spirit which perhaps a consciousness of the badness of her 
cause has hitherto made conspicuous by its absence. 

“T did not tell him; he guessed it. I thought it showed very 
great acuteness on his part, considering how_little personal 
acquaintance he has with you.” 

“It will not be with my goodwill that that little ever becomes 
more.” 

“T have no reason for supposing that he wishes it either; but 
very early in the first volume he guessed that you were the author. 
He taxed me with it; would you have had me tell a lie?” 

To one who is steeped in the poets there are very few con- 
junctures in life for which our Shakespeare has not something 
that fits, and at her cousin’s last words there springs to Emma's 
memory the dazed appeal of Antony’s heckled messenger to 
Cleopatra, who has been boxing him so soundly for his ill news: 


“Should I lie, madam?” She would fain make Cleopatra’s 
response, 


“Oh, I would thou didst, 
So half my Egypt were submerged, and made 
A cistern for scaled snakes.” 


Miss Jocelyn would far prefer that Chantry should be made “a 
cistern for scaled snakes” than that her sacred secret should sleep 
or wake in McDougall’s unworthy ear. But instead of using the 
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Greek woman’s immortal repartee, she puts her lacerated feelings 
into a stinging ejaculation all her own. 

“Tf you were to betray me, why at least must it be Mr. 
McDougall of all people? I had far rather you had told it to a 
sweeper in the street than to him!” 

“Tt would not have interested him nearly so much!” retorts 
Lesbia with angry levity ; “you have always been grossly unjust 
to Mr. McDougall. He is the most out-and-out admirer that you 
—I mean your book—possesses. He goes beyond me, for he 
admires those very passages that I have always thought rather 
strong!” 


Cuarter XIV. 


Ir is a well-known fact that a blunt knife gives a worse cut than 
a sharp one, and that the sting of the amiable amateur bee rankles 
more than that of the spiteful professional wasp. In the same 
way, when a habitually gentle tongue inflicts a wound, it is 
generally a far deeper one than that given by an invariable 
stinger and slasher. 

Very seldom does Lesbia wield a knife; but she has got one 
now, and almost quite accidentally has dealt a frightful gash with 
it. The idea that those passages in Emma’s work, of which, 
though still conscious of her singleness of heart in writing them, 
she has by reason of the frowardness of the world been secretly 
but deeply repenting, should be recommended to her as beslobbered 
by Mr. McDougall’s praise, is overwhelmingly repellent. It 
renders her for a second time speechless, which gives her cousin 
the not very happy opportunity for continuing in the same strain. 

“He told me that long before he knew that you had written a 
novel—the very first time that he met you, he saw it in you—he 
divined it!” 

“ He saw—what ? he divined—what ?” 

“He divined that you had the sort of tempera—— capabilities 
of pas—— he saw—he saw ‘Miching Mallecho’ in you, in 
short!” 

For all answer Emma falls on her knees beside the sofa, near 
which she is standing, and, hiding her face in her hands, bursts 
into bitter tears. 

For a moment Lesbia stands shocked into total dumbness ; ther, 
for the water is never far from her eyes, throws herself down 
beside her cousin, and weeping plentifully, stammers out incoherent 
apologies. 
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“T only said it to tease you! I dare say that he does not 
admire them nearly so much as he pretends; and in any case you 
did not know—Tom always says you had not an idea—what they 
implied.” 

Whether this latter reassurance, which she has been given once 
or twice before without seeming sensibly exhilarated by it, has 
any healing power in the present crisis or no, Emma sobs and 
shakes on. 

“T declare I sometimes wish, beautiful as it is—with my dying 
breath I shall maintain that it is the most beautiful love-story I 
ever read—that you had not written it! It has brought so much 
unhappiness in its train!” 

It is possible that the aspiration may find an echo in Miss 
Jocelyn’s breast, but she still remains obdurately silent. 

They are thus kneeling side by side, sobbing lustily, with the 
heels of their shoes presented to any incomer, the matron piteously 
soliciting the forgiveness which the maid dumbly denies, when 
the door behind them opens, and the butler ushers, or means to 
usher, in something masculine, which apparently, on catching 
sight of the posture of affairs, hurriedly retreats, muttering some- 
thing indistinctly of going up to the nursery. 

“T shall sack Hemmings! ” cries Lesbia, springing to her feet, and 
speaking in a brisk voice, which contrasts oddly with her streaming 
cheeks. “What does he mean when I shut my door by letting in 
the butcher, the baker, and the candlestick-maker? Oh, but I 
see it is luncheon-time! I told him that he might admit people 
for luncheon. We have actually been at it hammer and tongs for 
a whole hour. Who was it? George Greville? He matters 
less than anyone else would. He is never surprised at anything, 
and he is as full of tact as he can hold together.” 

Emma is standing also by this time, sopping up the rain of her 
tears with an inadequate bit of cambric, and pulling down her veil. 
“T must ask you to allow me to ring for a hansom,” she says. 

“You may ask,” cries Lesbia, whose always indifferent guns 
have long been dismounted and spiked, “ but you will not get it. 
Oh, do not let the fog” (with a tearful-giggling glance at the 
window) “go down upon our wrath! Do—po stay to luncheon! 
If you do not, George Greville—of course he has come to luncheon 
—will think that you are still displeased with him. Ah!”— 
seeing a flash of surprise in her cousin’s eyes—“ you did not think 
I knew it; but do you suppose that I have not perceived that you 
have had a froid with him all these weeks? I have not an idea 
what it is about, but you cannot wish to quarrel really with dear 
old George? You cannot want to quarrel with all your friends? 
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You never used” (with a rueful twitch of the nether lip) “to wish 
to quarrel with anyone!” 

There must be some cogency in these arguments, since Emma, 
though she still steadily adheres to her resolution not to break 
bread or cutlets in a house where such an outrage has been offered 
to her self-respect, finally consents to the compromise of going up 
to the nursery to see the children, which is no departure from 
her invariable habits, taking the off-chance of finding a visitor 
there before her. 

“ But I am not fit to be seen!” she murmurs in final demurrer. 

“ What does that matter?” replies Lesbia, not disputing the 
assertion. “ Why, it is only old George! Has not he seen us 
both in every possible stage of mental and physical dishevelment 
ever since we were born?” 

For the first time in her life the prospect of meeting “old 
George” is quickening the beat of Emma’s healthy heart. After 
their last hostile parting, after the sudden and total snapping of 
a lifelong, easy intimacy, with what looks of subdued yet still 
glowing resentment, with what constrained and formal words of 
chilly surface-politeness will he greet her? Shall she bow her 
pride to the effort of mollifying him? It will be difficult and 
disagreeable; but will it not be worth while? It is useless—to 
herself, at least—to deny that she has missed him a good deal. 

What he does say to her, rising from a chair before the tall 
nursery fender, and setting down a reluctant little girl with hurried 
care on the hearthrug, is— 

“ Well, Emma, this 7s luck!” 

The words are almost identical with those uttered by Miss 
Grimston in the District Railway ; but they wake a very different 
degree of emotion. The extreme and cheerful kindness of his 
tone, coupled with the tenderness of her own spirits after so great 
a shock, go nigh to upset again her scarce regained equanimity. 

She has for some time recognised that, gross as was the mis- 
conception that had caused their quarrel—she is quite as con- 
vinced as ever of its deplorable grossness—it could only have 
been a disinterested regard for her welfare that had induced a 
man not given to meddle in his neighbours’ affairs, and for whom 
her making or not making a fool of herself could have no personal 
importance, to take upon himself so disagreeable an office. She 
ought to have thanked instead of virtually showing him the door. 
His want of appreciation of Mr. Hatcheson’s genius is its own 
punishment; and she might, if she had taken a different line, 
have gently led him towards the light. All this darts through 
her head while the “ This is luck, Emma!” rings in her ears, 
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“Tt is not luck!” she answers with more sweetness of voice 
and manner than he has ever before remembered, and with only 
just enough confusion to heighten her habitual grace. “I heard 
you were here, and came up on purpose to find you!” 

No amende could be handsomer, and his face tells her so. 

“ Are you going to lunch here?” 

“Cela dépend ! are you?” 

“ Cela dépend! are you?” 

It ends in their going downstairs together, and in Lesbia being 
tacitly forgiven over a roast pheasant and a timbale. After 
luncheon they all adjourn again for half an hour to the nursery, 
and play Robinson Crusoe ; and discover that Man Friday was a 
very much more rowdy character than history has reported him. 
Miss Biddy insists upon being a rather irrelevant missionary, and 
upon being dressed for the part in a pair of her cousin’s knicker- 
bockers, which are long enough to serve her as trousers. Thus 
attired in a broad-brimmed hat, and with a hymn-book in her 
hand, she remains perfectly contented in a corner while the game 
rages round her. 

At the close Mr. Greville walks home with Emma, ostensibly to 
pay his respects to her aunt; but Mrs. Chantry, as is natural at 
that hour of the afternoon, is out, and he pays his call to Emma 
instead. During their walk they have talked with easy triviality 
of the topics suggested by the objects and persons they had 
passed ; and Emma has been even conscious of a certain affec- 
tionate pride in her recovered escort, in the evidences of how 
répandu he is that a passing through Piccadilly at 3.30 in the 
afternoon affords; in his height and the goodness of his walk. It 
is not the stress of intellectual elation that is the result of personal 
intercourse with the creator of ‘ Warp and Woof,’ but it is a very 
good work-a-day satisfaction. 

When they find themselves ¢ée-d-téte in the drawing-room, 
without the chaperonage of the great thoroughfare, a slight con- 
straint falls upon both. They are perfectly at one, and extremely 
pleased at being so; but judiciously chosen subjects seem a little 
hard to come by. Mr. Greville ends by alighting upon one, on 
which he feels that there can be no risk of friction between them. 

“Can it have been McDougall whom I caught sight of in Bond 
Street this morning ?” 

The instant droop of the corners of Emma's mouth at this 
inquiry shows him that he has not miscalculated. 

“T am sorry to say that it very likely was.” 

“ He is back in England, then?” 

“7.” 
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“Your face tells me”—(with a smile)—‘“ that you have not 
changed your opinion of Lesbia’s singular pet since we last 
discussed him.” 

“T have wanted so much to consult you about him,” answers 
Emma, with a fresh access of feeling—how fraught with comfort 
and relief this return to their old relation is!]—“it is one of the 
many subjects which I have wished to thresh out with you.” 

He is too generous to point out that, on the last occasion when 
he had tried to thresh out a subject with her, she had made a 
good deal of chaff fly into his eyes; but as one of her fair hands 
rests idle and near on the sofa between them, it seems natural, 
and considering their ancient acquaintanceship and new reconcilia- 
tion not presuming, to give it a slight and sympathetic pressure. 
It is very nice of her gently to return it as she does, but he is not 
quite sure whether he would not have been better pleased if she 
had not. It is treating him like the “viewe papa,” as which 
doubtless she regards him. 

“Tt is no use discussing Lesbia with Aunt Chantry,” continues 
Emma; “she always begins to laugh, and to say that ‘naught 
never comes to harm.’ But I do not look upon Lesbia as naught, 
and of late I have not been at all easy as to her coming to harm.” 

Her voice is full of the most serious concern and apprehension, 
and though privately her listener may be more inclined to share 
her aunt’s opinion than her own as to the topic under discussion, 
yet from the grave sympathy of his manner no one would con- 
jecture it. 

“Mr. McDougall is always with her now.” 

“Indeed! Iam very sorry to hear it.” 

“He was in Grosvenor Place this morning when I went there.” 

“Yes?” 

“She had shut her door to every one else, and it was only by 
accident that I got in.” 

* Little goose !” 

“He was sitting on a stool at her feet.” 

“Cheeky brute!” 

“ Reading aloud to her—a novel.” 

Her voice becomes almost inaudible over the final noun. 

“French or English?” 

“English.” 

“English? Come, that is better. If it was a good one there 
was not much harm in that. Was it a good one?” 

This point-blank question, though, since she herself has intro- 
duced the theme, she might have expected it, throws Miss Jocelyn 
entirely on her beam-ends. 
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“ T—J—do not think I quite know.” 

“ You mean you have not read it?” 

“No-o; Ido not mean that. I have looked at it; it is—it is 
certainly not one of the ruck. It has very considerable force, 
and extremely high aims; but they—they might be misunder- 
stood by those who were incapable of sharing them.” 

“IT must get it. What is it called?” 

And here, though Emma has braced herself to what would 
seem the much severer trial of introducing the mention of her 
work, and even contravening the unwritten rule which forbids a 
literary artist to puff his own wares by sounding its praises, she 
illogically finds herself incapable of pronouncing its name. 
There is an awkward silence, while he awaits the title, which 
every second’s delay makes it more impossible for her to frame. 
The interval clock-measured is probably not nearly so immense 
as it seems to her before her companion asks, in a tone of 
extreme kindness, considerable hesitation, and even not a little 
fear: “Has it a very odd name? Is it called—‘ Miching 
Mallecho’?” 

She gives a great start, which the next moment she tries to 
disguise by a feint that it is part of an intentional removal from 
the sofa to an adjacent chair. 

“Ye-es; but what made you think so? Ah!”—as something 
in his face reveals the truth, her voice sinking, not from ire this 
time, but from dismay to an absolute whisper—“I see; you 
know!” 

By a slight and rather frightened movement of the head, he 
owns the soft impeachment. She puts up her hand—the hand 
he had lately pressed (after his audacious confession, will he ever 
again be allowed that privilege ?)—holding her handkerchief—a 
dry one this time—to shield her face. From behind it presently 
come muffled words to his anxious ear— 

“ How did you find it out ? Did you guess it? From internal 
evidence?” 

“No—oh no!” with involuntary emphasis; then, afraid that 
she may draw an unflattering inference, he makes haste to add: 
“T am not a good hand at guessing, as you know. I was told.” 

“By whom?” In the ardour of the quest she has dropped her 
shield. “By Lesbia, of course! It seems that she has been 
betraying me all round.” 

“Tt was not Lesbia.” 

“Who was it, then?” 

“Tt was not Lesbia.” 

“ Who was it?” 
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There is such an uncompromising point-blankness in eye and 
lip that he dares no longer falter. 

“Tt was—Mrs. Chantry.” 

“ Aunt Chantry!” repeats Emma, with red incredulity; “ you 
must be dreaming! Why, she was terrified at the possibility 
that I might admit it to you! She believed—but” (proudly) “I 
can’t say I ever shared the apprehension—that the knowledge I 
had written such a book would lower me in your estimation.” 

She looks at him as she speaks in the fullest confidence of the 
indignant disclaimer which must follow; but it is perhaps because 
he is sufficiently occupied in seeking a palliative for his own 
blabbing that he neglects to utter it. 

“You must not blame her,” he says lamely. “I think it 
slipped out without previous intention on her part. We met 
accidentally at Heathcote not long after”—(he does not more 
closely particularize after what)—“I think we were neither of 
us very happy. She wished to consult me as to—as to 4 

“As to whether ”—cries the novelist, finishing his halting 
sentence with a firm voice, and an eye darting levin-bolts—“ as 
to whether it would not be possible to buy up the whole edition 
and burn it by the common hangman! I know! Dear Aunt 
Chantry! Generally ”—with a lofty compassion—“ love is sup- 
posed to quicken people’s wits, but in her case it has blunted 
them inconceivably, or she would understand that when one has 
put one’s whole heart and soul and intellect into a work, one is 
not likely to stand by calmly and see it made into a bonfire.” 

He listens in respectful silence, if not with complete acqui- 
escence in her sentiments, yet with a very thorough enjoyment, 
in the contemplation of her late unfamiliar, and at the present 
moment indignation-heightened beauty. He had forgotten how 
priggish and conceited she could be, and his amused recog- 
nition of these qualities endears her still further to him. He is 
roused from his agreeable musings by a direct and embarrassing 
appeal. 

“Now that you have read my book yourself—but have you? 
Perhaps you have not?” 

“Yes, I have read it.” 

The admission is a scarcely less unwilling one than had been 
Tom Heathcote’s on a like occasion. 

“Then I may appeal confidently to your candour, not to your 
politeness, nor your kind-heartedness—they are old friends ”— 
prettily—* but to your candour, your cold sound good sense. 
Having read it, would you be a consenting party to the bonfire?” 

As she finishes, she smiles with a sweet rosy affectionate con- 
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fidence, and pulls the chair—to which in her confusion she had 
removed—a couple of inches nearer him. 

Mr. Greville is in what is vulgarly known as a “hole.” In 
point of fact, no one would apply a torch with a better will than 
he to the funeral pyre of ‘Miching Mallecho,’ but he is not going 
to imperil his lately won and dearly-prized forgiveness by saying 
so. In his need he summons to his memory all the clever 
evasions of impossible truths that he has ever heard of, and even 
distressfully cries to the Jesuits for aid. It is Bishop Wilber- 
force who in the end comes to his assistance, a happy flash of 
reminiscence bringing to his mind that prelate’s masterly acknow- 
ledgment of a presentation copy addressed to the author. “I 
have received your book, and shall lose no time in reading it.” 

His imitation is lamentably inferior to the original, but 
delivered with an apparent fire of indignant warmth, it serves his 
turn. 

“That is a question which I do not think worth answering.” 

She does not perceive that the blaze is made of tinfoil, and 
she draws a long breath. 

“T thought I was pretty safe with you! Ishould not have 
appealed to you if I had not felt tolerably confident. I never 
think it is fair to put people into equivocal positions ”—his 
smarting conscience cordially endorses this sentiment—‘and if 
anyone had to know, I would certainly have chosen you; but 
Aunt Chantry—how one’s illusions keep dropping round one!—I 
had thought of her and steel as synonymous.” 

“Even steel snaps sometimes in a frost,” he answers weakly, 
now thoroughly frightened at the mischief he has done, and pre- 
pared far to outgo the courtly bishop, and plump even into a 
downright lie, if by that means he can see his way to repairing 
it. “I suppose ””—with an attempt to get up a wounded air— 
“that Mrs. Chantry paid me the compliment of thinking that 
your secret did not run much risk with me.” 

“Tam sure it did not”—cordially—“ I never doubted you, at 
least not until to-day—-to-day I doubt everybody ”—with a tragic 
moue—“and if it were only you! But you have not heard the 
worst. Can you believe that Lesbia has actually told Mr. 
McDougall ?” 

“Well, that is too bad of her!” replies he, and this time he has 
no need to summon either bishop or Jesuit to his aid in express- 
ing the very real vexation he feels. 

He has quite as little desire as Emma herself—though their 
motives are by no means identical—that the knowledge of her 
authorship should spread. 
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“T knew that I might count on you to feel for me”—with a 
new access of friendliness and a warm sensation of how one may 
after all almost always count upon George Greville to see every- 
thing from the right and gentlemanlike and common-sense point 
of view—“ and ”—lowering her voice— what hurts me even 
more than Lesbia’s treachery to me is the evidence of her extreme 
intimacy with him given by her choosing him out of all the 
world to confide such a secret to.” 

To the listener this logic seems hardly irrefragable ; but he is 
careful to give no hint of dissent. 

“You may imagine how very bitter it is to me to see what I 
had written with such a single-hearted purpose of doing good, 
teaching, ennobling, perverted into a means of carrying on an— 
an acquaintance which I would give anything to put a stop to 
before it is too late!” 

He raises his eyebrows. 

“ Too late ?” 

“The very passages which—perhaps you noticed them; but I 
am sure you did not. To the pure all things are pure!” 

Mr. Greville is guiltily conscious that if a want of admiration 
for some of the love-scenes of ‘Miching Mallecho’ be an evidence 
of impurity, he is very far from being as clean as he could wish. 

“ And though it seems that people with coarse minds can read 
an evil interpretation into them, you, at least, will believe how 
little I intended any such?” 

An honest crimson clothes her like a cloak as she makes this 
appeal, for indeed the good red blood springs up oftener in 
defence of the truth than of a lie; and there is unmistakable 
fervour in the way in which her old friend rises to it. 

“T would go to the stake for it.” 

“ And to think that it should be through me, through the gift 
which I have received, and for whose use I am accountable, 
through my power of depicting, of kindling emotion, that Lesbia 
should—oh, it is too, too cruel!” 

He has risen, and stands over her in very real concern. The 
storm that she is brewing for herself seems to him to be of the 
veriest teacup nature; but if you are kind-hearted, and fond of 
the teacup, its pigmy tempest may pipe up real bad weather in 
your own breast. The consolation offered by his friend to the 
dying atheist, whose conscience on his deathbed was stung by the 
thought of the havoc wrought by his infidel publications, viz., 
that he might set his mind at rest, since their circulation had 
been little and their influence less, occurs to Mr. Greville, only to 
be instantly dismissed, especially as with the story there comes to 
o 2 
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his memory its sequel—that rage at the insult to his writings had 
burst the imposthume under which the atheist was labouring, and 
had restored him to life, to health, and to the power of inditing a 
great many more. 

“T hope that you are perhaps distressing yourself needlessly,” 
he says cautiously, divided between the desire of reassuring her 
and the dread of seeking to underrate the explosive power of the 
novel. “Lesbia is not very wise, but she is a good little soul, 
fond of Tom, fond of her children; and as to poor McDougall ”— 
with a smile of contempt—“ he is scarcely the stuff of which Don 
Juans are made!” 

But she only shakes her head with a melancholy superiority, 
oppressed by the responsibility of her genius, and so resolved to 
refuse all consolation that, much as he has valued their téte-d-téte, 
he is relieved to see the door at this point open, to admit the 
handsome, ample presence of the house’s mistress. She seems to 
bring her usual atmosphere of bright work-a-day sense and solid, 
steady cheerfulness with her. Mr. Greville’s last visit might 
have been paid yesterday for all the surprise that she expresses 
at finding him on her hearthrug. 

“They did not tell me you were here,” she says, with calm 
friendliness, and no one who did not look especially for it need see 
the glint of surprised pleasure in her eye. “ When I was at 
Mitchell’s I saw someone who I thought was you walking down 
Bond Street, but it must have been your ‘astral body,’ as Lesbia 
would say.” 

“Mitchell’s! Were you taking theatre tickets? Are you 
going to the play?” 

“No; we never go to the play now—do we, Emma? We have 
not had anyone good enough to take us, and I always think that 
one ought to be almost as nice in one’s choice of a companion to 
the theatre as to the altar. Ha, ha! Our usual escort ”—with a 
glance of playful reproach—‘has not hitherto shown any 
excessive eagerness to ‘ beau’ us!” 

“Will you come to-night, and sup at the Amphitryon after- 
wards? There are several good things on.” 

“Done with you!” cries Mrs. Chantry friskily. “Emma will 
not put a spoke in the wheel, I am sure. But no”—with 
a very marked change of key—“I had forgotten, you are 
engaged.” 

“To-morrow, then ?” 

This time Miss Jocelyn answers for herself. 

“Tam engaged to-morrow, too.” 

“ Friday ?” 
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“Friday? Yes, we will say Friday. There is nothing on 
Friday. No date can be better than Friday! ” 

This succession of eager acquiescences comes from the elder 
lady, but they are not endorsed by her niece. 

The latter says gently, yet quite firmly— 

“It is not at all certain, or even likely, that I shall be free on 
Friday.” 

He shrugs his shoulders disappointedly. 

“What a press of gaieties already! If these things are done in 
the green tree, what will be done in the dry? If this is your 
state in January, what will it be in June?” 

“Do not pay any attention to her!” cries Mrs. Chantry 
impatiently, and with a slight frown, though her speech sounds 
like badinage; “she only wants se faire valoir. She has no more 
engagement than I have. Do not you know a lady’s ‘No’ when 
you hear it ?” 
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Che Port's Home. 


My attic room is ten feet square— 
"Tis large enough to hold my friends— 
My bed is couch and desk and chair ; 
My holiday, the sleep God sends 
To banish dull, corroding care, 


To make for day amends. 


I have a poet friend who sings 
Sweet lyrics for my ear alone ; 

His beady eyes and dusky wings 
Are welcome to my window-stone: 

My robin sings of country springs, 


And joys for ever flown. 


He sings, and then awaits to share 
The crumbs which are his poet’s fee; 
And when he finds my table bare, 
His eyes are filled with sympathy— 
Then flies away, I know not where, 


Like all my friends from me. 


M. M. Ryan. 











Voltaire’s Favourite Moralist. 


—_———— 


VoLTAIRE was an incomparable writer and a critic who delighted 
in detecting spots on contemporary suns. He dreaded rivalry, 
and shrank from rendering homage to a living superior. He was 
wanting in that magnanimity which hails the greatness of a rival 
when it threatens to overshadow his own reputation. Yet his 
literary supremacy, which no one ventures to challenge now, was 
not universally acknowledged during his lifetime. He, too, had 
his enemies and detractors, and the bitterness of his comments 
was in keeping with that of the attacks to which he was sub- 
jected, with the addition of a brilliancy which was his distinguish- 
ing merit, and of an unscrupulousness which was his less 
honourable characteristic. 

The only contemporary magician to whose spell Voltaire wil- 
lingly yielded was the Marquis de Vauvenargues, who wrote very 
little, and who died in poverty before he had completed his 
thirty-second year. Students of French literature have always 
valued Vauvenargues’ writings; but for many years after his 
death he was little more than a name to the general public. 
Some of his maxims are current, yet the man himself has scarcely 
attracted the notice which was his due. His name and works are 
now certain to become familiar to thousands who have had a 
shadowy knowledge and imperfect appreciation of them, as he is 
included in Messrs. Hachette’s series of great French writers. 
Even those who are familiar with many of Vauvenargues’ maxims 
may have no conception of his life, and I am inclined to regard 
the lesson of his life as instructive as anything which flowed from 
his pen. He was noble by birth, the seat of his family being at 
Aix, the capital of Provence, where he was born on the 6th of 
August, 1715. His father was the chief magistrate of Aix when 
the plague broke out in 1720, and he not only did his duty most 
zealously during the period of panic and suffering, but he had the 
distinction of remaining at his post when all his colleagues had 
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fled. Little is known about Vauvenargues’ earlier years, except 
that his health was so delicate he was unable to study with 
regularity at the High School of Aix. He did not learn Latin or 
Greek, but at the age of sixteen he made the acquaintance of a 
book, translated from the Greek, which exercised a powerful 
influence over him. This book contained the ‘ Lives of Plutarch.’ 
He read it with a delight which was akin to intoxication. Ten 
years later he wrote to the Marquis of Mirabeau this description 
of his feelings :— 


“The book turned my head. Genius and virtue are nowhere better 
depicted ; one may obtain from it a tincture of the history of Greece and 
even that of Rome. Besides, it is difficult to estimate the force and 
extent of the human mind and heart except in these fortunate ages; 
liberty lays bare, even when crime is carried to excess, the true grandeur 
of our soul; the force of nature then shines in the bosom of corruption, 
virtue appears without bounds and pleasure without infamy, wit without 
affectation, haughtiness without vanity, vice without vileness and disguise. 
For my own part I wept for joy when reading these ‘ Lives’; I did not 
pass a night without speaking of Alcibiades, Agesilaus, and others; I 
entered the Forum to harangue with the Gracchi and to defend Cato 
when stones were cast at him.” 


Vauvenargues was hardly less affected by translations of Seneca’s 
works and of Brutus’s letters to Cicero, which also fell into his 
hands, 

When the time came for the choice of a profession, he had to 
decide whether he would enter the church or the army, he 
determined to become a soldier, and he had the good fortune to 
obtain a commission as sub-lieutenant in the King’s Own regiment 
of infantry. He soon saw hard fighting in Italy, where his regi- 
ment distinguished itself. Hostilities having lasted three years, 
peace was made in May, 1736, when the regiment returned to 
perform garrison duty in France. Vauvenargues was then twenty- 
one, and he felt and lamented the change from the active pursuit 
of glory in the field to the monotonous round of daily duties in a 
barrack. 

The lives of officers during peace are not always exempt from 
temptations which cannot easily be resisted, and Vauvenargues 
was not a pattern of unbending morality. He frankly confesses 
that, for a time, his conduct was on a par with his years and his 
opportunities; but he differed from his comrades in not finding 
real pleasure in what gave them all the gratification which they 
desired. He found in books a solace which gaming or other 
dissipations did not give him. There was no pretence of superior 
virtue in his abstinence from the occupations in which they took 
delight. He had an ideal which was not theirs, and that was the 
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pursuit of glory. When he could not follow it as a soldier in the 
field, he resolved to acquire it by the pursuit of letters. 

Without neglecting his military duties, he gave his mind to 
the study of literature, and he committed to paper the result of 
his reflections. His friend Mirabeau, the father of the orator, 
pressed him to devote his time entirely to letters, and to take 
up his abode in Paris, where he would find congenial associates 
and useful opportunities such as he would seek in vain at Verdun, 
where his regiment was quartered. The lot of Vauvenargues was 
hard. While ardently ambitious of glory, and debarred from 
seeking it with the sword, he was too poor to begin a new career 
in Paris and exchange his sword for the pen. His pay as captain 
in a crack regiment served to maintain him, and that was all. 
His family could not help him. Though a noble by birth, he 
had no private fortune. It was considered derogatory that one 
of his rank should work for money in any profession save that of 
arms. In this extremity he imagined an expedient which is the 
strangest that ever entered the heart of an impecunious and 
inexperienced young man. It must be added that his health was 
weak; and that he longed for the medical advice which was then 
obtainable in Paris alone. The desire of his heart, therefore, was 
to visit the capital of his country. The problem which baffled 
him was how to find the money for the journey. He was 
acquainted with a M. d’Oraison, who had several daughters, and, 
it may be inferred, an ample fortune. His purpose, as he 
informed his friend Saint-Vincens, was to engage to marry one of 
them within a year or two, and to be contented with a small dowry, 
conditionally on M. d’Oraison lending him a sum equal to eighty 
pounds, and not being repaid at the appointed time. It has been 
supposed that this project was a mere joke; yet there is no reason 
for seriously doubting that Vauvenargues was in earnest. 

Vauvenargues suffered from weakness of sight, and he desired 
to visit London as well as Paris, in the hope of receiving good 
advice from physicians. He longed to see England, of which he 
had formed a high opinion. In a letter from Verdun to Saint- 
Vincens, dated the 27th of March, 1740, he wrote: “I entertain 
the notion of making an excursion to England in order to see 
that flourishing State, and also to consult the best physicians 
there about my eyes, which are in a bad way, and have a pre- 
judicial effect upon my humour, which is worse than my eyes.” 
His faith in the medical faculty of Montpellier must have been as 
great as in that of London. This is shown by the following 
request to the Marquis de Villevielle: “ Let me know if you are 
at Montpellier, so that I can send you a statement of my ailments, 
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which you may show to your physicians there.” A quarter of a 
century later, Smollett went to Montpellier for counsel as to his 
infirmities, andj he left the city under the impression that the 
most popular professor of physic was an unscrupulous and greedy 
quack. 

Vauvenargues succeeded in borrowing a portion of the money 
wherewith to visit Paris, the lender being the Archdeacon of the 
Cathedral at 'Sisteron in the Lower Alps. Lending money at 
usury was forbidden, the result being that the interest charged 
was proportioned to the risk. His anxiety to repay the loan was 
equal to his trouble in obtaining it. His visit to Paris did not 
last many months. He was the better in health for the change, 
and he would have enjoyed it the more if monetary considerations 
had not continued to torment him. Soon after leaving Paris he 
had another taste of war on a grand scale in its most trying 
form. 

His regiment was ordered in March, 1741, to leave Metz and 
join the army under the command of Marshal de Belle-Isle, which 
took part with that of the Elector of Bavaria against Maria 
Theresa. ‘The first operations were crowned with marvellous 
success, the city of Prague being occupied by the French as the 
result of a daring attack. But the victors had a brief triumph, 
being besieged in turn immediately after their success, and 
not feeling themselves capable of holding out unless relieved, 
evacuated the city on the night of the 16th of December, 
1742, amid intense cold. A dense fog favoured their retreat 
to Eger. The force then numbered fifteen thousand. It 
was pursued by an active and enterprising enemy, and the 
commander-in-chief sought safety for his army by following an 
unexplored route and forcing a passage through woods which 
had been deemed impenetrable, and over hills which no such 
body of men had ever crossed. The city of Eger was reached 
after a ten days’ march, in the course of which half the effective 
force perished, the retreat showing on a small scale what was 
afterwards presented on a colossal one when Bonaparte fled from 
Moscow. Vauvenargues had both his legs frost-bitten. After 
spending several weeks in a hospital, he recovered sufficiently to 
rejoin his regiment in March, 1743, and to take part in the war 
waged by France against the allied forces of Austria and England. 

The army to which the King’s Own Regiment was attached had 
the mortification to be defeated at Dettingen, where Vauvenargues 
fought with bravery at the head of his company, and where 
George II. displayed a gallantry in the field which gave great 
satisfaction to his English subjects. At the close of 1743, 
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Vauvenargues had returned to France with his regiment, which 
was quartered at Arras. His health, which had never been robust, 
was now completely broken. The sores in his frost-bitten legs 
reopened ; his eyesight began to fail, till he feared that he would 
lose it altogether, and, though he was not more than twenty-nine, 
his bodily sufferings were so great as to preclude the hope that 
his life would be prolonged beyond middle age. 

Vauvenargues had a great admiration for Voltaire. He thus 
avowed his opinion in a letter to Mirabeau, which he wrote from 
Verdun on the 16th of January, 1740 :— 


“T sometimes think of Voltaire, whose taste is so acute, brilliant, and 
extended, and whom I see scorned daily by persons who are unworthy to 
read, I will not say his ‘ Henriade’ and other animated pictures, but even 
the prefaces to his tragedies, and this is no exaggeration.” 


In 1743, after returning from the campaign in Bohemia, and 
recruiting his shattered health before proceeding to that in 
Germany, he wrote to Voltaire from Nancy, asking his aid to 
settle a dispute as to whether Corneille or Racine was the greater 
man. He ended his letter, which was a most ingenious piece of 
comparative criticism, by saying :— 


“I might write at greater length on this subject if I could forget to 
whom it is addressed. Pray, sir, forgive the absurdity of so many 
opinions, which are as badly set forth as they are presumptuous, from 
one of my age and profession. I have passionately desired all my life the 
honour of seeing you, and I am delighted to have an opportunity in this 
letter of assuring you, at least, of the natural inclination and the ingenu- 
ous admiration which render me, from the bottom of my heart, your very 
humble and most obedient servant.” 


Voltaire’s reply was as long as the letter which he received, and 
both are interesting. The substance of what Voltaire wrote may 
suffice. He began by stating that he had never met with any- 
thing which was more acute and profound regarding a matter of 
taste than what he had received. He expressed his regret that 
Vauvenargues’ professional duty as a soldier hindered him from 
living in Paris, where Voltaire might profit by his learning, and 
he sent him a copy of his works in token of his admiration. The 
answer returned by Vauvenargues contained a manly defence of 
his views in reply to some objections which had been urged by 
Voltaire, as well as a grateful acknowledgment of the kindness 
which he had received from him whom he esteemed so highly. 
He enclosed a manuscript containing critiques upon Bossuet, 
Fénelon and Pascal, with the request that Voltaire would favour 
him with critical comments. The reply is so short that it 
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may be given in full; it is as flattering as the recipient could 
desire :— 


“Sir, I have long put off thanking you for the portrait which you have 
been good enough to send me of Bossuet, of Fénelon, and of Pascal. You 
are animated with their spirit when you speak of them. I avow myself to 
be still more astonished now than I was before that you should follow a 
profession which, though noble enough, is also rather barbarous, and as 
well suited to mediocre men as to men of note. I thought that you 
possessed much taste and knowledge, but I now perceive that you have 
even more genius. I cannot tell whether you will be able to cultivate it 
during this campaign, and I fear that my letter will reach you while on 
the march, or at a time when belles-lettres are not in season. I repress my 
desire to tell you all that I think, and confine myself to the pleasure of 
assuring you of the singular esteem with which you inspire me.” 


The state of Vauvenargues’ health made it necessary that he 
should quit the army; yet, even if he had been physically able 
to continue his military duties, he would have done so with even 
Jess enthusiasm than in his earlier years, when glory was his aim 
and service in the field the path to it. He had grown weary of 
garrison life, and was disappointed to find that the army when on 
active service had many shortcomings. Hence he wrote :— 


“The courage which our forefathers regarded as the principal virtue is 
now almost regarded as a vulgar error, and, though every one dare not 
openly proclaim this, their conduct proves it. Serving the country has 
become old-fashioned and a mere prejudice; nothing now is seen in the 
army but disgust, weariness, neglect, insolent and daring grumbling; 
luxury and effeminacy are brazenly displayed in time of peace, and those 
in authority, who might check the evil, increase it by their example.” 


To these painful facts he adds another, which is quite as sad 
and in perfect accord with them, to the effect that the expensive 
habits of the officers who are indifferent to their duties, redound 
to the disadvantage of those who take their work in earnest, the 
result being that those who were ready to sacrifice themselves for 
glory, leave a service which they consider a disgrace. 

While abandoning all expectation of attaining the coveted glory 
by remaining in the army, Vauvenargues contemplated attaining 
the object of his ambition by entering the diplomatic service of 
his country. The grand elevation reached by such a Minister as 
Richelieu appeared to him quite as enviable as that which was 
attained by sucha warrior as Turenne. It is mournful to read how 
Vauvenargues aspired to positions which he was incapable of 
filling on account of his feeble health, even if his talents and 
opportunities had sufficed to put them within his grasp. He 
reminds the reader of the unhappy victim of consumption, whose 
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lease of life may be counted by hours, planning schemes for‘future 
years, and thinking that his longings will be gratified. Vauve- 
nargues presented a humble request to the king for a post in the 
diplomatic service; but he received no reply from Amelot, the 
Minister through whose hands it passed. Voltaire then brought 
his influence to bear, and, as he was then in high favour at Court, 
his intervention led to a promise to Vauvenargues of an appoint- 
ment on the first vacancy. This promise gave him extreme 
pleasure, and he warmly thanked the Minister of State for it. 
However, it proved to be of no avail, as he was attacked by 
small-pox of a malignant type shortly after receiving it, and he 
had to renounce all hope of ever filling a public office. Then it 
was that he resolved to devote the remainder of his days to the 
pursuit of literature, and he did so under the conviction that he 
would supplement by his pen the pittance upon which he was 
barely able to exist. 

In his day the nobles of France enjoyed special privileges, 
while they were obliged to deny themselves many chances for 
gaining money. Those who respected themselves could not 
marry an heiress who was a tradesman’s daughter, any more than 
they could engage in business or commerce. It was considered 
even doubtful whether a noble ought to endeavour to live by 
literature. In France, even more than in England, the writer of 
books at the middle of the eighteenth century was a person upon 
whom many looked with suspicion, and as many regarded with 
aversion. When Voltaire visited Congreve, the latter desired to 
be treated as a gentleman and not as a man of letters, while 
Voltaire rightly explained that his visit was paid to the dramatist 
and not to the gentleman. Vauvenargues had the courage and 
good sense to declare that he preferred doing discredit to his rank 
than to his genius; yet, when his book was published, he refrained 
from putting his name on the title-page. 

Vauvenargues had come to Paris in May, 1745, and taken rooms 
in a small hotel which stood on the site of the present School of 
Medicine. He lived in the most frugal fashion ; he did not frequent 
any place of public amusement, not even a café, and he had few 
friends. . Those who saw the most of him, and who are the best 
known now, were Voltaire and Marmontel. The latter has left in 
his ‘ Memoirs’ a very attractive sketch of him. He plumed himself, 
as he writes, upon having enjoyed the friendship of the two most 
enlightened men of the age, Voltaire and Vauvenargues :— 


“The conversations between them were richer and more fruitful than 
anything that can be supposed. On the part of Voltaire there was an 
inexhaustible flow of interesting facts and flashes of light. On the part 
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of Vauvenargues there was eloquence full of urbanity, grace, and wisdom, 
When differences of opinion occurred, more wit, kindliness, and sincerity 
could not be displayed on the one hand, while, on the other, there might 
be seen the respect of Vauvenargues for Voltaire’s genius and Voltaire’s 
tender veneration for the virtue of Vauvenargues; both of them, without 
mutual flattery or adulation or weak complacency, did themselves honour 
in my eyes by indulging in a freedom of thought which never disturbed 
the harmony and accord of their mutual sentiments.” 


The respect which Voltaire paid to this younger man of letters 
was demonstrated when Voltaire asked his opinion regarding the 
tragedy of Semiramis. It was difficult for the younger man to 
criticise the work of the elder without giving unpardonable 
offence, and no better illustration of Vauvenargues’ tact can be 
supplied than the way in which he discharged a most trying duty. 
The original is in the British Museum. He wrote :— 


“My dear master, you nerve me against the extreme discouragement 
which I experience from the consciousness of my faults. I am much 
obliged to you for having read my reflections so expeditiously. If you 
should be at home to-morrow, the following day, or the day after, I shall 
call to thank you. .. . The reason why I have said so little about your 
tragedy is that my eyes pained me greatly while I read it, and that I could 
not form a proper opinion after a reading under these conditions. It 
seemed to me full of sublime beauties. Your enemies circulate a story to 
the effect that the first act is the only tolerable one, and that the rest is 
badly put together and badly written. You have never been more severely 
attacked than during the last four months. You ought to be prepared 
for most of the literary men in Paris doing their utmost to cause the 
failure of your piece. The mediocre success of the Princess de Navarre 
and the Temple de la Gloire causes them to say that your genius is gone. 
I am so greatly disgusted with these impertinences, that they give me a 
distaste, not only for men of letters, but for letters themselves. I beseech 
you, my dear master, to perfect your work till no pretext can exist for 
attacking it. I have a tender consideration for your glory, and I hope 
that you will attribute to my friendship my offering advice of which you 
do not stand in need.” 


Vauvenargues lived in penury and discomfort, but he worked 
with a will; though his bodily strength was feeble, yet his mental 
faculties were sound and clear. He had received an imperfect 
education, yet his desire to excel made him prize the knowledge 
which he laboriously acquired, while he supplied by reflection the 
lack of book-learning. He fell back upon himself; turned over 
in his mind the subject in which he was interested, till he had 
set it in a new light, and when he committed his thoughts to 
paper, they had the unconventionality and freshness of those 
which proceed from the solitary and original thinker. The result 
of his meditations was given to the world in 1746. The volume 
contained an ‘ Introduction to the Knowledge of the Human Mind,’ 
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reflections on several subjects, and other miscellaneous matter, 
ending with short essays, reflections, and maxims. Like other 
books of equal or superior value, it was a failure with the public. 
Half a century before its appearance the inimitable writings of 
La Bruyére had an equally frigid reception. His ‘Characters’ 
were pronounced beneath contempt when the book containing 
them appeared in 1688. If the critics possessed the power of 
divination with which they are sometimes credited, they ought to 
have discovered Vauvenargues’ merits as a thinker and writer. 
But they were as blind as the public. Too much should not be 
made of the failure of a critical journal to estimate aright the 
worth of a new book. In reality, a critic is simply a man who 
may be as prejudiced or unwise as any other man. He is as 
human as an author; both are equally liable to blunder. 
While the reviewers of books are sometimes unjust to the writers 
of them, the writers are frequently over-exacting and eager to 
complain of ill-treatment. At times, indeed, there is a justifica- 
tion for this, as when the Edinburgh Review sneered at Words- 
worth and Goethe, the Quarterly regarded Keats as an impostor, 
and Blackwood vainly tried to extinguish Tennyson. Happily for 
himself, Vauvenargues had Voltaire on his side, and his verdict 
was worth more and was valued higher than the combined verdicts 
of the critical journals. He received the following letter from 
Voltaire a few days after his book appeared :-— 


“T have called upon you several times to thank you for giving to the 
public thoughts which are above it..... It is now a year since I said 
you were a great man, and you have revealed my secret. I have not yet 
read more than two-thirds of your book, and I am about to devour the 
third part. I have carried it far off, but I shall return immediately to 
embrace the author, to say how much I love him, and with what delight I 
associated myself with the greatness of his mind and the sublimity of his 
reflections, as well as the humanity of his character..... You are the 
man I hoped for, and I beseech you to love me.” 


Praise like this from Voltaire was praise indeed. After receiving 
it, Vauvenargues could regard with justifiable indifference the 
depreciatory remarks of carping critics. Perhaps if the name of 
the Marquis de Vauvenargues had been printed on the title-page, 
the book might have been more cordially received. No distinction 
is made in the Republic of Letters in favour of a new-comer, except 
in the case of one who holds high office or high rank. 

Three months after the publication of the work, Voltaire wrote 
about it again as follows :— 


“ My amiable philosopher, I have availed myself of your permission to 
annotate one of the best books which we have in our language, after I had 
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perused it with great attention. I have admired anew in it the mind so 
lofty, so eloquent and so true, the mass of new ideas or of those which are 
rendered with such boldness and precision, the hardy and tender touches. 
It depends upon you alone to separate this heap of diamonds from some 
false stones, or from a setting which is somewhat*foreign to our tongue, 
and I implore you to do this honour to our nation and yourself, and to 
render such a service to the human intellect. I do not make a point of 
your accepting my criticisms; but I submit them to your reason and your 
taste, and I put on one side the self-esteem of our tribunal. Iam most 
impatient to embrace you. Fine mind and fine genius, farewell!” 


Following Voltaire’s advice, Vauvenargues set himself to prepare 
a new edition of his book, in which he corrected many faults of 
style, and from which he omitted much which had been pronounced 
to be of little value. The editors of his works have restored the 
passages which he cancelled and wished to be excluded. Thus it 
is that the author who labours to give a masterpiece”to the world 
is checkmated by posthumous and injudicious admirers. They 
labour to display the seamy side of his productions, without 
reflecting how much they detract, in so doing, from the effect of 
the whole. 

While patiently labouring for posterity, Vauvenargues under- 
went increasing physical hardships. He apologised to a friend 
for using a wafer instead of sealing-wax on the ground that he 
could not afford to buy wax. His few acquaintances were im- 
pressed with the spectacle, but it does not appear that they did 
anything to relieve his sufferings. Marmontel has recorded that 
no man in the world had more attractions for him than the good, 
the virtuous, and the wise Vauvenargues :— 


“ Nature had treated him hardly as regarded his body, but his mind was 
one of her rarest masterpieces. I looked upon him as a sick and suffering 
Fénelon. He was very cordial to me, and I easily obtained permission to 
visit him. I could have made a fine book out of his conversation if I had 
noted it down.” ; 


The writer whose pen had charmed Voltaire, whose contributions 
to the literature of his country were destined to be numbered 
among its treasures, spent the last months of his life in a state of 
extreme want. If he did not die by his own hand, like Chatterton, 
he had as great an excuse as he had for ending hisdays. They were 
cut short by consumption, which set in when the wounds in his frost- 
bitten limbs reopened. He could not afford anything more than 
the simplest fare at a time when his failing appetite required to 
be pampered, nor could he enjoy the comfort of a well-lit and 
well-warmed room when his eyesight grew dimmer and his frame 
more sensitive to cold. In these heart-rending circumstances 
he still preserved his serenity. “I have seen the most unfor- 
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tunate and the most composed of men,” was the remark which 
Voltaire made of him under the conditions which have been 
described, while Marmontel’s testimony is even more precise: “ An 
unutterable serenity veiled his sufferings from the eyes of friend- 
ship.... While his body was falling into decay, his mind retained 
the perfect tranquillity of a pure spirit. One learned from him 
how to live and how to die.” 

He bitterly regretted, at the moment of his greatest physical 
weakness, his incapacity for serving in the army when the Imperial 
troops attacked France and desolated his native Provence. He 
wrote offering to serve again, and he hoped, in an interval of pain 
and weakness, that the offer would not be made in vain; but he 
had the cruel mortification to find that his power was inferior to 
his desire. He continued to write so long as he could hold a pen, 
and one of the last passages which he produced has the special 
interest of a personal confession. Depicting Clazoméne, he limned 
his own portrait :— 


“ Clazoméne has experienced all mortal miseries. He has been affected 
with maladies from infancy, and deprived in life’s spring-time of all the 
pleasures of youth. Born to bear secret sorrows, he was proud and 
ambitious in his poverty; when in disgrace, he was misunderstood by 
those whom he loved ; his courage was weakened by outrages, and he was 
insulted by those upon whom he could not revenge himself. The hardness 
of his lot was not lessened by his talents, his assiduous application, his 
endeavour to act rightly, his attachment to friends. Even his wisdom 
could not hinder him from committing irreparable faults; he suffered 
undeserved pain, which his imprudence had occasioned. When fate seemed 
tired of pursuing him, when laggard hope began to assuage his suffering, 
death appeared and surprised him when his affairs were in the utmost 
disorder, and he has had the bitter sorrow of not leaving enough to pay 
his debts and of being unable to preserve his virtue from such a stain. 
Should a reason be sought for so cruel a destiny, I think that it cannot 
easily be found. Must a reason be found why clever gamesters are ruined 
at play while others make their fortune, why there are years without 
either spring or autumn, or why the fruits of the season wither in the 
bud? Let it not be supposed, however, that Clazoméne would exchange 
his wretchedness for the prosperity of weak men; for, though fortune 
can make a sport of the wisdom of brave men, yet it cannot succeed in 
bending their determination.” 


The cruel sufferings of Vauvenargues ended on the 28th of 
May, 1747. He died without tasting the glory for which he 
longed. The work which has immortalised his name long con- 
tinued the favourite of a chosen few. He descended into the grave 
without exciting regret among the public. Yet the life which 
appeared fruitless had a.compensation which few of his contem- 
poraries foresaw. His fame arose from the dust in which his body 
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lay. Many of his compeers have shown since his death how much 
better they could estimate and honour merit than the majority of 
his contemporaries. New editions of his book appeared; many of 
his maxims passed into current coin of speech. The French 
Academy conferred the highest honour in its gift upon M. Gilbert 
when he set forth in adequate terms what Vauvenargues had 
suffered and accomplished. 

All that Vauvenargues though fit to publish was contained in a 
volume of moderate size. The manuscripts which he left behind 
him did not fill another of equal size. Happily for his fame he 
wrote comparatively little, and his memory would have been 
cherished all the more cordially if what he suppressed had not been 
reproduced, and if that which he prepared for publication had 
alone been given to the world. 

In a preliminary discourse to his book he indicates his views 
and his purpose. Having postulated that “the duties of men 
brought together in society constitute morality; the reciprocal 
interests of these societies constitute politics; their obligations 
towards God constitute religion,” he proceeds to say :— 


“Filled with these grand views, I proposed to myself, in the first 
instance, to survey all the qualities of the mind, next all the passions, and 
lastly all the virtues and the vices which, not being human qualities, could 
be understood in their origins only. I turned this plan over in my mind 
and I laid the foundations of a long task. This study was cut short by 
the passions which are incidental to youth, by constant illness, and by the 
advent of war.” 


This is his apology for having accomplished so little, to which he 
adds the assurance that he had done his utmost in the second 
edition to rectify the shortcomings of the first. 

Among the various subjects treated by him, the ‘ Reflections and 
Maxims’ gave the most pleasure to the readers who were also his 
friends, and they are best known to readers now. It is principally 
on this account that Vauvenargues is little known out of France, 
where the writer of maxims enjoys a popularity which he cannot 
hope to attain in another land. 

The French tongue lends itself to maxim-making, as the French 
mind adapts itself to enjoying scraps of wisdom a line long. An 
ordinary Englishman regards a book of maxims much in the same 
light as a dinner composed of made dishes. He openly avows his 
preference for solid joints over kickshaws, and he wearies of 
reading a series of detached sparkling maxims because he finds 
that they excite without satisfying his appetite. It must be 
added that French maxims rendered into English are as unlike 
the originals as French-made dishes, prepared by a good plain 
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English cook, are unlike the dainty products of a Cordon Bleu. 
The ingredients may be the same in both cases; but the touch of 
the master is wanting. La Rochefoucauld is often mentioned by 
English writers, yet the majority of them seem to think that he 
never wrote anything except the cynical phrase to the effect that 
there is something not displeasing in the misfortunes of one’s 
friends. It is true that this moralist gave prominence to the 
darker side of human nature, and appeared to delight in the 
process, and it is undeniable that his cynicism, like that of Swift, 
has helped to keep his memory green. The majority of men have 
a tendency to regard the human species as vile, and those who 
most emphatically affirm that every one is deplorably and uni- 
formly wicked do so with the mental reservation that they are 
exceptions. 

Now Vauvenargues did not agree with La Rochefoucauld either 
in his opinions or in his manner of giving expression to them, and 
in this respect he is original as well as lovable. He preferred to 
seek for and give form to the soul of goodness in things evil, 
which Shakespeare maintained to be the reward of the careful 
explorer of human nature. He was optimistic in his view of 
human life and the human race, and if it be a failing to fix one’s 
gaze and hope upon the brighter and better side of existence, it is 
one which is pardonable. 

I give here a few extracts from his writings which are 
most striking and characteristic. The copy of Vauvenargues’ 
work which belonged to Voltaire has been preserved, and the 
frequent annotations on the margin betoken with what attention 
it had been perused, as well as exhibit the opinions which the 
illustrious reader formed and expressed. 

Writing in the 16th section of the ‘Introduction to the Know- 
ledge of the Human Mind,’ Vauvenargues says: “ Genius merely 
expresses the relation of certain qualities;” his commentator 
adds: “Genius is the aptitude to excei in an art.” The 27th 
section, which is marked “Excellent,” is on the ‘ Love of Glory,’ 
and as it is not long, the whole may be given :— 


“Glory exercises a natural authority over our hearts; it affects us more 
than any other of our sensations, and causes us to forget our miseries 
more than vain dissipation; hence it is real in every sense. Those who 
speak of its inevitable nothingness would bear with difficulty the scorn of 
any man. The vacancy due to the absence of grand passions is filled by 
many minor ones, and the contemners of glory plume themselves upon 
dancing well or something even more contemptible. They are so blind as 
not to perceive that it is glory which they seek so strangely, and they are 
so vain that they dare to place it in the most frivolous things. They say 
that glory is neither virtue nor merit, and their reasoning is just, as it is 
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but the reward of either; yet it incites us to labour and be virtuous, and 
often renders us estimable in order that we may be esteemed. 

“ Virtue, glory, life are all very abject in men; but the smallest things 
have their recognised proportions. An oak is a great tree alongside a 
cherry-tree; so it is with men compared to each other. What are the 
virtues and inclinations of those who despise glory? Have they 
merited it ?” 


A sentence marked “ Very good,” in the section on ‘The Love of 
Science and Letters,’ deserves the praise given to it by Voltaire: 
** Most men honour letters as they do religion and virtue, that is 
to say, as a thing which they cannot know, practise, or love.” 

Love is a subject about which the French are fond of speaking 
and writing, and it has an interest for others also. Vauvenargues 
dealt with it in a manner which is not conventional, and he made 
remarks concerning it which are not commonplace. The para- 
graphs which he devoted to it are without annotations from 
Voltaire; but they were corrected by him. As he refrained from 
adverse criticism, he may be held to have given a negative 
approval, and the paragraphs may be read with the greater interest 
on that account :— 


“Tn general there is much sympathy in love, that means an inclination 
of which the senses form the knot; yet, though they form the knot, they 
are not always the chief element, as it is not impossible for love to be 
devoid of grossness. 

“The same passions may affect men differently; the same object may 
attract them from opposite sides. Should several men be attached to the 
same woman, some of them may love her for her cleverness, others for her 
virtue, others for her failings, etc., and it is possible that they may all be 
in love with her for certain things in which she is deficient, as a volatile 
woman may be loved under the impression that she is sedate. This is 
immaterial, because we cling to the idea which commends itself to us, and 
it is the idea which we love and not the volatile woman. Thus it is not 
the object of our passion neither degrades nor ennobles them, but the 
manner in which we regard it. Now, I have stated that we may seek for 
something purer in love than the satisfaction of our senses. The reason 
why I think so is that I daily see in society a man thrown among women 
to whom he has never spoken, as, for instance, at Divine service, fix his 
desires on one of them who is neither the most beautiful, nor appears so to 
him. What is the reason of this? It is because each kind of beauty 
expresses a particular character, and we prefer that which tallies with our 
own. Therefore it is the character which often decides our choice; that 
which we seek is the soul, and this cannot be gainsaid. Hence, whatever 
is exhibited to our senses pleases us because it images what is concealed ; 
thus we love what is visible only as the organs of our pleasure, and as 
eubordinate to the unseen qualities of which they are the expression, and 
hence it is at least true that what most affects us is the soul. Now, the 
soul is not pleasing to the senses but to the mind; the interest of the 
mind becomes supreme, and should that of the senses be in opposition it 
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must be sacrificed. It is but necessary, then, to persuade us that it is 
really opposed, that it is 4 blot upon the mind, and such is pure love. 

“True love, however, must not be confounded with friendship, because 
the mind is the organ of sentiment in friendship, whereas in love the 
senses play that part. And, as the ideas which issue from the senses are 
infinitely more powerful than views which are the result of reflection, what 
they inspire is passion. Friendship does not extend so far.” 


Many speakers and writers have had to repel the charge of 
inconsistency, or to justify themselves. Charles James Fox in- 
sisted that his inconsistency was equivalent to an admission that 
he had grown wiser through experience. When Vauvenargues 
was accused of this failing, he would reply: “IfIam told that I 
contradict myself, I answer that I do not admit I am always in 
the wrong because I have been so once or several times.” 

The concluding sentences of the section on ‘ Greatness of Mind” 
are very good: “ Those who desire that men should be all good or 
bad, tall or short, do not understand Nature. Everything in men 
is mixed ; everything is limited, and even vice has its boundary.” 

When Vauvenargues writes that “nobility is an inheritance 
like gold and diamonds,” Voltaire stamps the phrase as “ Good 
and new.” In ‘Reflections on Various Subjects,’ Vauvenargues 
has a section on the ‘ Necessity for Making Mistakes,’ of which the 
opening sentences are styled “ Fine” :— 


“One should not be timid through fear of committing blunders; the 
greatest blunder of all is not to acquire experience. We may be quite 
certain that weak persons only are morbidly afraid of tripping and 
showing their defects; they avoid occasions when they might stumble 
and be humiliated; they creep timidly along, never leaving anything to 
chance, and die with all the weaknesses which they have been unable 
to hide.” 


An ingenious section which is devoted to ‘The Incompetence of 
Readers’ I shall not translate in full, as it is too long. The gist of 
it is that readers are to be blamed if authors provide them with 
inferior books, that original works are neither readily welcomed 
nor understood, “the bad taste of readers and their relish for 
trifles leading to the multiplication of vapid works and literary 
rubbish.” 

Gray was of opinion that the man who wrote down whatever 
came before him could not help producing an interesting volume. 
Vauvenargues put this thought in another way: “ A man possess- 
ing some common sense who should enter in his note-book all 
the falsehoods and absurdities which he heard during the day, 
would never go to bed without having filled it.” 

Three of the pieces in which typical characters are described 
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give a very good idea both of the observation and the acuteness 
of Vauvenargues. He depicts the great without flattery, and he 
does so as one of themselves, but with keener eyes than his fellows. 
A few sentences will serve to show the manner in which he 
performs his task :— 


“The great scarcely remark the miseries, the manners, the talents, the 
virtues, and the vices of other men, being too much occupied with them- 
selves. They do not even perceive what is before their eyes; they do not 
extend their gaze beyond their families, people in office, their hangers-on, 
their flatterers and their servants. The human race is comprised for them 
within the narrow circle of their dependants or of those who pay them 
court, the remainder escaping their notice and not exciting their esteem, 
their compassion, or their curiosity.” 


Those who belong to the bourgeoisie are as little to his taste as 
those of his own class :— 


“ The nobles are self-conceited, the people are coarse, and the bourgeoisie 
borrows from both. Notwithstanding what I have said about those in 
society, I am far from preferring the middle-class to them; I prefer an 
artless impudence and a boundless frivolity to a clumsy and impertinent 
imitation of these two vices. When I enter a middle-class house I find 
there a more extreme vanity and more affected folly, a more profound 
ignorance and a more tiresome conversation than in that of a noble; the 
women there are either affected or silly, either gossips or fools; the men 
are ill-bred, great talkers, heavy, and imitators.” 


His sympathies are for the lower class, or those who have come 
down in the world, and he expresses his pity for them without 
seeing his way to raise them to a higher level and induce them to 
lead a worthier life. 

I have said already that Vauvenargues is best known by the 
maxims, of which he wrote nine hundred and forty-five. He 
suppressed two hundred and forty-five at the suggestion of Vol- 
taire. In making a selection out of the mass, I shall endeavour 
to give specimens which may fairly represent it. The figure 
placed before each is its number in the original. The word at 
the end of some is Voltaire’s. 


5. Obscurity is the kingdom of error. 

12. A distinctive mark of mediocrity is to be always lukewarm in 
praise. (Good.) 

22. Servitude degrades men till they love it. (Good.) 

25. Before attacking an abuse, see whether its foundations cannot be 
undermined. 

26. Inevitable abuses are laws of Nature. (Good.) 

7. It is a mistake to say a man has made his fortune if he does not 

know how to enjoy it. 
83. Those who think themselves independent of others become 
intractable. (Good.) 
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127. Great thoughts spring from the heart. (Very fine.) 

133. Conscience is the most variable of rules. (Good.) 

142. To perform great deeds we must live as if we should never die. 
(Very good.) 

159. The counsel of age enlightens without warming, like sunshine in 
winter. 

198. Fire, air, spirit and light all exist by motion; hence the inter- 
communication’ and alliance of all beings, the unity and 
harmony of the universe. Yet we consider this fruitful law of 
Nature a vice in man, and because he is forced to obey it, not 
being able to live in idleness, we conclude that he is out of his 
element. (Very fine.) 

204. There is no advantage in having a lively mind if it be not 
accurate; the perfect clock does not go fast, but correctly. 

264. It is easy enough to criticise an author; the difficulty lies in 
appreciating him. 

277. A liar is a man who does not understand how to deceive; a 
flatterer is one who usually deceives fools; while he who knows 
how to turn truth to good account and is aware of its eloquence, 
is alone entitled to plume himself on his cleverness. (Fine.) 

289. There are no contradictions in Nature. 

347. It is worthy of note that, while nearly all the poets have employed 
Racine’s expressions, Racine has never repeated himself. 

400. A very new and original work would be one which should inspire 
love for old truths. 

405. Politics is the grandest of all the sciences. 

409. It is often more difficult to rule a single man than a great people. 

411. If the secret were discovered of ending war, multiplying the 
human race, and insuring subsistence to all men, how barbarous 
and stupid would our best laws appear! 

431. Interest is the measure of prudence. 

482. There are men who live happily without knowing it. 

521. All men are born sincere and die deceivers. 

528. Self-interest is the soul of men of the world. 

555. We rarely speak and write as we think. 

626. Those who always calumniate do little harm; they intend more 
mischief than they can achieve. 

650. We despise the myths of our country; we teach our children 
those of antiquity. 

827. Pity is less tender than love. 


Vauvenargues was a lukewarm member of the Roman Catholic 
Church, to which he belonged by birth, and from which he never 
severed himself. He was far removed, however, from those 
philosophers in his country who were virulently antagonistic to 
all creeds and churches, and Voltaire seemed to think that he 
believed too much rather than too little. Whatsoever his opinions 
may have been on religious doctrines as a whole, many of his 
utterances are those of a man who had an earnest desire to 
reconcile his beliefs as a child with his views and experience 
as a man. In his ‘ Reflections and Maxims’ there is a passage 
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which none of his free-thinking contemporaries would have 
penned :— 

“386. My passions and thoughts die only to revive; I die nightly in 
my bed only to rise with renewed strength and renewed freshness. This 
experience of death reassures me in view of the decay and dissolution of 
my body; when I see that the active force of my mind recalls to life its 
extinguished thoughts, I comprehend how He who made my body could, 
with still better reason, restore life to it. I say to my wondering heart, 
‘What has become of the fleeting objects which recently occupied my 
mind? Return again, vanished objects.’ I speak and my mind awakes; 
these mortal phantoms understand me, and the images of things which 
have passed away obey me and reappear. Eternal soul of the world! it is 
thus that your saving voice will reclaim its works, and the earth, seized 
with trembling, will surrender its booty.” 

Vauvenargues was one of two men of great intellectual capacity 
who regarded Voltaire as a divinity, who paid their homage to 
him in writing, whose flattery was as a sweet morsel to him, and 
he condescended to become their friend. The first letter of the 
one was addressed to Voltaire in 1736, that of the other in 1742. 
Both were then young and aspiring, the one being twenty-eight, 
and the other twenty-four, and both were soldiers. But their 
positions were as different as their destinies. It was Frederick, 
Prince of Prussia, who wrote to him in 1736; and it was Vauve- 
nargues, Captain in the French King’s Own Regiment, who wrote 
in 1742. The first lived fifty years after his letter was sent; the 
second, four only. Frederick became known as “ the Great,” and 
filled Europe with his fame; Vauvenargues was known to a small 
circle only, and his death made no perceptible ripple on the 
surface of public opinion. 

Both of these men longed for glory as the chief object of 
human endeavour. Frederick obtained enough of it in his life- 
time to satisfy any reasonable desire, yet he may have descended 
into his grave without all his hopes having been gratified. 
Vauvenargues had a hard life; Voltaire said that he died like a 
hero and unknown. Yet the lesser man, in the estimation of the 
world, has not lived in vain. His last biographer justly says that 
if Vauvenargues had not existed, the literary tradition of France 
would have been lacking in an important characteristic, while the 
nobility of the French mind would have had a quartering the 
fewer. It is impossible to watch the struggles of Vauvenargues 
without sympathy ; it is impossible to read his writings without 
profit. Those who now learn his story can feel a respect for the 
man which is as strong as their admiration, and there are few of 
his contemporaries of which this can be affirmed. 


W. Fraser Raz. 
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X Legend of Granada, 


Unver the white Sierra, 
Beneath the dome of snow, 

Whence, windborne, wheels the vulture 
Over the vale below: 

Where none may spy his anguish, 
Nor any mock his fate, 

In a cavern, planned by no mason’s hand, 
Boabdil sits in state. 


He sits among his captains; 
Four hundred years are sped, 
Castille has won and lost a world 
Since he and they were dead; 
Yet still his warriors whisper, 
Woe to the Christian Cross! 
Nor cycles spent in banishment 

Can bate Granada’s loss. 


In that dim court of council 
Small care for latch or lock, 
No key contrived of craftsman 
May win yon wards of rock ; 
But mounted Moors make ready 
For challenge or attack, 
And guards are set, and stallions fret,— 
A grisly bivouac! 


Not here the chambers graven 
With holy texts of eld: 

Not here the marble basins 
Where icy fountains welled ; 
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Not here the crescent archways, 
Where, blent with glossy trees, 
To foil the hue of green and blue, 

Swung golden oranges. 





Not here deep-bosomed houris, 
Moon faces, love-sick lips, 
Long soft white arms that taper 
To painted finger-tips ; 
No dalliance for defeated knights 
When shame makes black the brow ; 
Damascus steel, in hand, on heel, 
Is all they fondle now. 





Yet to their gloomy vigil 
A period is set ;— 
They wait the call of “Allah” 
From some old minaret: 
Till, at the Moollah’s crying, 
The mountain parts in twain, 
And, with a shout, the Moors leap out, 
For vengeance upon Spain. 


Evuiott Legs. 
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Quotation. 


ProBABLy no literary tendency is of older standing than that 
expressed by the title of this paper. Whether the object be 
ornament, elucidation, display of reading, or the desire to ally 
one’s views to those of others who carry more weight, the practice 
must be well-nigh as old as literature itself. Nor was it ever 
more general. Conversation, perhaps, nowadays exhibits a certain 
impatience of the habit. Old stagers will still illustrate their 
moments of conviviality, of kindly optimism, of gentle half- 
fictitious pessimism, from Horace; younger scholars will occasion- 
ally recall the Anthology to the embarrassment of friends who 
have forgotten their Greek; but the custom of quotation in talk, 
of claesical quotation especially, is decaying. The modern listener 
is perhaps a trifle too ready to scent a prig, the modern talker 
too much afraid of the imputation; but whatever the cause, while 
allusion fully holds its own, and paradox is stronger than ever, 
quotations are gradually disappearing from the current coin of 
speech. From Parliamentary oratory they have almost dis- 
appeared already : perhaps one should rather say their disappear- 
ance from Parliament accompanied that of Parliamentary oratory. 
Occasionally the habit reappears with the awakening gleam that 
lights up our dormant patriotism, as when the late Lord Cairns 
closed his fine speech on the Transvaal surrender with the words : 


“In all the ills we ever bore 
We sighed, we wept—we never blushed before! ”— 


occasionally it still serves to point a stroke of satire or of wit, 
as when the Lords’ professed admiration of the principle of the 
last Reform Bill suggested to Mr. Chamberlain :— 


“They never told their love; 
But let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud, 
Feed,” ete.— 


or to Mr. Bright :— 


“Perhaps it was wise to dissemble your love, 
But—why did you kick me downstairs ? ” 
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But for the most part quotation, like other ornaments, has dis- 
appeared from our debates with the influx of the “ You're 
another !” type of politician, and amid the amenities of Irish dis- 
cussion. If the House still occasionally wastes its time, it is at 
least entirely innocent of doing so in any way that might give 
pleasure to persons of reading and taste. 

But the journalist, the lecturer, the littérateur, still quote; and 
the tendency seems on the increase amongst all wielders of the 
pen. From the epistolary efforts of the higher-educated young 
lady, whose scraps from the poets appear duly emphasized with 
inverted commas and underlines, to the delicate interweaving of 
Shakespearean echoes with the precious sentences of our most 
spruce essayists, or the pointing of moral or psychological truth 
from the pulpit by apt passages from secular literature, the 
literary atmosphere is full of quotation. Of what is the fact 
significant? Chiefly, perhaps, of the enormous extension of 
journalistic enterprize. It is the newspapers, daily and weekly, 
that are mainly responsible for all the changes that pass over our 
current speech, for the healthy admission of new words and new 
phrases, for the formation of new habits, for the stereotyping, 
unfortunately, of much that is radically mistaken or in poor taste. 
For ages past there has existed a vast body of traditional quo- 
tations, the common property of all fairly-educated folk, who 
employ them quite legitimately, though very often without the 
slightest knowledge of their origin, because they have acquired a 
certain value as talismans. Such value was originally due, no 
doubt, to the fact of their embodiment of 


“What oft was thought, but ne’er so well expressed”; 


but has been increased tenfold by their repetition from gene- 
ration to generation, until they have acquired almost the force of 
geometrical axioms and definitions: Of this common heritage of 
quotations every novelist and journalist has for years been 
making the fullest use. The growth of the habit of reading the 
papers has not only familiarized a far wider circle with such 
common heritage, but has raised up a far larger body of younger 
writers who take on the literary habits and stock-in-trade of 
their predecessors, and disseminate their quotations still more 
widely. The gradual severance of the quotation from its proper 
source is the inevitable result of journalistic hurry. The pointed 
epigram or antithesis recurs to the mind far more readily than 
the name of the author or of the work wherein it occurs, par- 
ticularly if it be a sentiment of a general kind which might have 
been uttered by many writers. In former days the writer would 
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perhaps have worried his memory for the proper reference, and 
inserted it in his copy; the modern journalist must abandon that 
exercise to his readers. Hence the surprise often felt on hearing 
the remote and obscure source of many a familiar phrase. The 
revelation is sometimes not without its touch of pathos. Dryden, 
writing in 1666, says of Beaumont and Fletcher: “ Their plays 
are now the most pleasant and frequent entertainments of the 
stage; two of theirs being acted through the year, for one of 
Shakespeare's or Johnsons” (sic).* And yet of all the vast body 
of irregular but often magnificent work left by those collaborateurs, 
containing more than fifty plays apart from the poems, I doubt 
if there be more than a single phrase that has passed into the 
common speech of their countrymen, and whether more than a 
very few are aware that the proverb about one man’s meat being 
another man’s poison is first found (if indeed it had not an older 
origin) in the mouth of Piorato in Love's Cure, Act iii. scene 2 :— 


Pior.—“In all that time he drank me aqua-fortis, 
And nothing else but——” 
Bobadilla.— “ Aqua-vite, signor ; 
For aqua-fortis poisons.” 
“ Aqua-fortis 
I say again: what’s one man’s poison, signor, 
Is another’s meat or drink”— 


or that it was Marcia in Addison’s ‘Cato’ who first gave expres- 
sion to that modern-sounding proverb about the danger of 
hesitation :— 


“ When love once pleads admission to the heart, 
(However of our virtue we may boast,) 
The woman that deliberates is lost.”—Act IV., Scene 1. 


To journalistic hurry, too—and be it understood that the phrase 
is used rather as a type of the pressure which spoils so much of 
our modern life, than as an indictment of the Press, in particular, 
for a fault so common—must we attribute the stereotyping of 
certain time-honoured misquotations, such as “fresh fields and 
pastures new” for Milton’s “fresh woods,” the “even tenor of 
their way ” where Gray wrote “ noiseless tenor,” the “on land or 
sea” or else “on sea or shore” put for Wordsworth’s “ light that 
never was on sea or land,” the attribution of the last-quoted line 
to Shelley, and the impossible transference of “ Fiat justitia, ruat 
celum” to Horace from its unknown author. Such misquo- 
tations have their origin, no doubt, in hurry, in the necessity 


* «An Essay of Dramatic Poesy.’ 
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of printing without verification; sometimes in deliberate inten- 
tion, for the better serving of the quoter’s purpose; and more 
rarely in the indolence which is careless about verifying where it 
could. But their perpetuation is rather due to the fact that 
many of those who use them are using them at second hand, are 
quoting from their memory of others’ quotations, and not from 
their personal recollection of the original. Sometimes the sense 
and bearing of a passage may have undergone such change that 
verification proves it actually useless for the purpose intended. 
Nevertheless, it would be a world of pities if people shrank from 
employing a quotation because they were not perfectly sure of it. 
Only conscientious folk know how much valuable time may be 
wasted in the effort after perfect honesty. The hunting up of 
some line, of whose sense we are absolutely certain, but of whose 
exact locality, or of a particular epithet in which, we are not so sure, 
will often consume half a morning, and leave the end, perhaps, 
after all unattained. Rarely do we misinterpret, or misrember in 
any important particular, a line that has strongly impressed us ; 
and it is better to face the risk of a trifling mistake—a risk which 
recent discussion of the subject showed to be freely taken by some 
of our best-known living writers. Nor need we wholly reprobate 
even the shameless cribbing of quotations which other men have 
won the right to use by patient study of the original authors. 
Robert Burton used to be instanced as the greatest victim of such 
pilfering ; but it is more than doubtful if the cribber of to-day is 
commonly aware of that vast storehouse of famous line and phrase, 
‘The Anatomy of Melancholy.’ <A brief reference by the cribber 
to the quarter, or quoter, whence he borrows is, no doubt, desir- 
able, but sometimes—as in the case of unsigned work or deficient 
memory—impossible. Is he for that reason to forego the pithy 
or beautiful expression of the particular sentiment he wishes to 
recommend ? or to whittle down such expression to his private 
standard of weakness or banality, lest he seem to poach? Once a 
sentiment has attained admirable expression, our allegiance to the 
best tolerates nothing inferior to that. We demand that such 
recognised best form, which haunts our own minds, shall be 
reflected also, by allusion, if not by actual quotation, in the author 
we are reading. Seldom have we either the power or the wish to 
question whence he got it. Words once uttered are no longer 
even the exclusive property of the original authors ; certainly they 
cannot be considered the private preserve of those diligent enough 
to study him. The appropriator of other men’s quotations should 
be compared, not so much to the poacher, as to the unsuccessful 
sportsman who repairs his defects as a shot by judicious purchase 
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at the poulterer’s on the way home—at least, he brings back 
something in his bag. The first quoter should rather rejoice that 
the old wisdom he has disinterred is borne upon the lips of 
men ; and, if he naturally chafes against the non-recognition of 
his claim as first discoverer, he need not be seriously uneasy. 
The pilferer will very seldom be one whose rivalry he has the 
slightest cause to dread. Nowhere has the mere charlatan, the 
mere purveyor of stolen scraps, so little chance of ultimate success 
on any worthy scale as in the pursuit of letters. Mere literary 
pretension can never finally impose itself as literary talent or know- 
ledge. The indolence or the ignorance which constitutes it mere 
pretension will keep it so, unless repaired ; and in these diligent 
days, when pretension is discovered so much more quickly, it has 
no more chance of succeeding greatly than has real merit, steadily 
evinced, of remaining long without its “fair guerdon ” of fame, 

Akin to misquotation, yet how different in its effect, is the 
witty alteration of the sense of a passage, the application of it to 
some quite foreign purpose, without outward change. All quota- 
tion may be said to imply some share of wit, which was well 
enough, if somewhat roughly, defined by Locke* as the ready 
perception of analogies; but those are felt to be wittiest where 
the resemblance, though close, seems removed as it were to a 
distance by some obvious differences of connection or circumstance. 
In this class may be cited the saying of Suetonius about Cesar, 
or rather of Addison, who quotes it with some addition of wit in 
No. 231 of the Spectator. A man conscious of social defects, he 
says, “ should exert a noble spirit, and palliate those imperfections 
which are not in his power by those perfections which are,... . 
he should imitate Cesar, who, because his head was bald, covered 
that defect with laurels.” Then there was Harley’s to Congreve, 
who on the fall of the Whig Ministry in 1710 was afraid he might 
be deprived of the post that Halifax had given him, until the new 
Minister gracefully reassured him by repeating Dido’s friendly 
words to Aineas :-— 


“Non obtusa adeo gestamus pectora Peni, 
Nec tam aversus equos Tyrid sol jungit ab urbe.”+ 


Of the same class was Macaulay’s quotation from the Merry 
Wives, apropos of the Johnsonese he found in the mouths of the 
female characters in the unfortunate play of Irene: “Ido not 
like when a oman has a great peard: I spy a great peard under 

* «Essay on the Human Understanding.’ Book IL., chap. ii. 


t “We of Carthage have not so lost the edge of sympathy, nor is our 
Tyrian town so remote from the track of the car of Light.”—n. i. 567-8. 
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her muffler.” Matthew Arnold alluded to his own nomenclature 
for our social classes when, in some passage describing Oxford, 
he quoted the line— 


“There are our young barbarians, all at play.” 


One of the happiest, I think, was that of Mr. Birrell in the 
first series of ‘Obiter Dicta,’ about the elegant mounting and get- 
up of minor poets’ first volumes, and its sad contrast with the 
sense of early doom he felt in perusing their contents :— 


“the conscious Parce threw 
Over those roseate lips a Stygian hue.” 


One recalls, too, how Calverley, having baffled the pursuit of a 
proctor and his myrmidons, and reached sanctuary by a feat of 
daring climbing, bade his pursuers a cheerful adieu from the inside 
with the words: ‘ Mine enemies compassed me round about, but 
by the help of my God I have leapt over the wall!” And lastly I 
am reminded of a brilliant unconscious misquotation on the part of 
a schoolboy, who, while reluctantly repeating lines from ‘ Lycidas’ 
about the vanity of the homely slighted shepherd’s trade, sug- 
gested it as possibly preferable 


“To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 
Or with the tangles of the negro’s hair!” 


I have said that the spread of the custom of quotation is signifi- 
eant of the extension of journalism. But it means much more 
than that. It points to an infinitely wider extension of general 
culture. The success of quotation, its power of giving pleasure, 
its chance of being appreciated, will always bear a proportion to 
the reading of those to whom the quotations are made; and the 
spread of the habit means not only that the preachers and writers 
are more saturated with the great work of others, but that they 
can more confidently rely on the recognition of the passages given 
by a majority of their audience. Moreover, the range is per- 
ceptibly widening. The time-honoured quotations have become 
too common and familiar for use; and not only are new authors 
brought into the field, but the well-thumbed classic is laid under 
contribution for new passages. 

Not that quotation is a very safe test of an author’s popularity, 
still less, perhaps, of his merit. To have won admission among the 
ranks of the quoted at all implies, no doubt, popularity of some sort 
in the past, and a certain standard of merit; but it would be utterly 
unjust to arrange poets—and it is from poetry that the vast majority 
of quotations are made—in a scale according to the number of lines 
or expressions from their works that have become trite. It may 
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well be true that the poet of most genius will be the least often 
appealed to. Moreover, there is a fashion in quotation, as in 
everything else. A successful man of letters can give to a line or 
phrase more currency by quoting it in a single article than it has 
enjoyed, perhaps, in centuries of its existence before. In the 
best work, the wisdom or beauty of a sentiment actually suffers 
sometimes from the wealth by which it is surrounded. Where 
the general level is very high, there are few saliences; and an 
expression that would attract attention by its very loneliness in 
an inferior writer, may pass unnoticed in an excellent: yet, once 
severed from its context, its special merit is immediately apparent, 
and it passes from lip to lip and pen to pen. It may sometimes 
happen, too, that to be much quoted means to be little read. 
Campbell is responsible for many of our most familiar phrases, 
for instance “Distance lends enchantment to the view,” “ Angel- 
visits, few and far between,” “ Coming events cast their shadows 
before”: yet how many people now read either ‘The Pleasures of 
Hope’ or ‘Gertrude of Wyoming’? ‘The verdict of our own time 
has gone in favour of his great martial odes—of the ‘ Battle of the 
Baltic,’ of ‘Ye Mariners of England,’ of ‘Hohenlinden’; and of 
‘The Soldier’s Dream ’—but of these only. The fact of his 
furnishing us with lines to quote is witness to that patient in- 
dustry in polishing by which he repaired his real defect of striking 
original power. 

Generally speaking, the authors most quoted will be those who 
deal most with moral truth, with ethical ideas. Such ideas being 
of greater importance, and more frequently under discussion than 
any others, there is more frequent occasion to illustrate them; 
and a poet like Wordsworth, rich in short passages and vigorous 
expressions conveying ethical truth, will, now that by the help of 
Matthew Arnold and others the world has become more fully 

aware of him, never cease to be in demand for this purpose. But 
he would have stood higher, no doubt, had he written more in 
rhymed verse. Of all who express ethical ideas, those will have 
the greatest drafts made upon them who afford the greatest 
number of witty, polished, epigrammatic and antithetic sayings. 
These are most easily detached from their context; they most 
readily recur to the memory; and their wit, point, and terseness 
adapt them best to the quoter’s purpose. The poet who possesses 
these qualities in the greatest degree is, undoubtedly, Pope; 
and, with the single exception of ‘Shakespeare, I believe Pope to 
be more, and more often, quoted than any other English poet. 
Shakespeare’s universally acknowledged supremacy enables him 
to head the list; but it is to be noted that the bulk of quotations 
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made from him are made not from the sonnets, lines or phrases 
from which would (for the rhyme and other causes) have stood 
the best chance of taking rank as such, but from that body of 
dramatic work which has been kept constantly before the eyes 
and ears of his countrymen, and has thus gained him an advantage 
enjoyed by no other writer. But, putting Shakespeare aside, no 
other can compete with Pope; and that not because he moves 
men most, or appeals to their innermost feelings with any special 
power, but simply because his writings offer the greatest number 
of clinches and tags, of general propositions suitable to man’s 
varied relations with his fellow-man, of hard little gems of pure 
thought or reason, perfectly cut and polished, and set in the fine 
gold of wit. 

In fact, the relative position of authors in this matter seems 
to be largely decided by the national preference of the useful 
to the merely beautiful. It is not in the least surprising to 
find poets like Spenser, Shelley, and Keats very little quoted. 
Assuredly this is not because they do not afford innumerable 
passages of beauty and of power, but because they do not abound 
in neatly-turned aphorisms that stick in the memory and are 
easily reproduced. Take the last-named, for instance. Line after 
line in the ‘Eve of St. Agnes’ prints an indelible picture on the 
mental retina; while the beauty of the odes haunts us like a 
passion or a spell. But what do people quote of Keats? hardly 
anything but the first line of ‘ Endymion ’— 


“A thing of beauty is a joy for ever,” 
and the 
“Beauty is truth, truth beauty,” etc., 


of the ‘Ode on a Grecian Urn.’ Exquisite passages of his occur 
to us, only to be dismissed as too long, or too little precise, for our 
purpose. Even in Pope’s case the principle is applicable. 
Probably no poem of his is more successful, or was more popular, 
than ‘The Rape of the Lock’; yet scarce a line of it has become 
current, except 


“The nice conduct of a clouded cane,” 


because the whole thing is an extravaganza, and touches reality 
only on its lightest side. Utility, practical bearing, general 
application—these seem to be the best recommendations to the 
quoter; and this seems to have been in John Selden’s mind when 
he said that “ quoting of authors is most for matter of fact,” like 
the citation of witnesses, and advised the quotation only of “such 
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authors as are usually read,”*—advice, by the way, which had not 
the support of his own practice. 

But apart from manner or subject, the circumstances of 
form have a good deal to say in the matter. If a hold is to be 
gained on the memory, the attention must be specially caught in 
the first instance. Alliteration or a striking oxymoron are among 
the most effective means to that end, and rhyme always enjoys a 
better chance than blank verse. In Shakespeare’s case the 
dramatic form and the surpassing’merit of his work have succeeded 
long ago in establishing a cult; and all he wrote is more or less 
familiar. In a less degree the same is true of Milton, even without 
the help of the dramatic form. But is there any other pre- Victorian 
writer of the blank line who is much quoted or at all commonly 
read? Some two or three lines are all that can really take rank as 
popular quotations, even from a genius like Marlowe, and from 
genuine and delightful, if not supremely powerful, poets like 
Thomson and Young. From Marlowe one would take only the 


“Infinite riches in a little room” 
of Barabas’ opening soliloquy, and perhaps the next line but one 
“Into what quarter peers my halcyon’s bill ?” 
the line about Helen from ‘ Dr. Faustus’— 
“Was this the face that launched a thousand ships?” 


and possibly the line from ‘Hero and Leander,’ that Shake- 
speare quotes in As You Like It— 


“Who ever loved that loved not at first sight?” 


From Thomson one would take only three instances from ‘ The 
Seasons ’"— 


“To teach the young idea how to shoot” (Spring), 
“Sigh’d and look’d unutterable things” (Swmmer), 


and the line in‘Autumn,’ which describes Lavinia’s beauty as— 
“When unadorn’d, adorn’d the most”; 


and nothing’ at all from the ‘Castle of Indolence,’ or from any 
other work of his, except the patriotic ‘ Rule Britannia’ fromthe 
masque of ‘ Alfred’: while from Young there is “an awful pause” 
(*‘ Night Thoughts,’ i. 55), the copy-book maxim— 
“ Procrastination is the thief of time” ; 
—Night Thoughts, i. 393. 


* ¢Table-Talk : Books and Authors,’ 7 and 8. 
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and the line that Goldsmith diluted in ‘ The Hermit ’— 


“Man wants but little, nor that little long.” 
—Ib., iv. 118. 


Even the frigid Addison affords us nearly as many as do these 
writers, in the two from ‘ Cato ’—that already quoted, and the more 
famous one that contrasts the command with the desert of success ; 
and in the “classic ground,” whose first home is the ‘ Letter from 
Italy.’ 

Of writers in the couplet it seems somewhat hard that the work 
of those to whom we really owe it—of Joseph Hall, of Waller, and 
of Dryden—should afford us hardly a single instance: perhaps 
the ‘a lucid intervall” of the ‘Mac Flecknoe,’ and a line or two 
from the character of Zimri in ‘ Absalom and Achitophel,’ are the 
only ones. Waller has only recently been re-introduced to the 
public by Mr. Thorn Drury’s edition in the Muses’ Library ; and 
the merit of Bishop Hall’s ‘Satires,’ or his real position as first 
founder of the couplet (for Hall had learnt ‘‘ to confine the sense 
most commonly in distichs,’ and had caught the swing of the 
metre and its adaptability to satiric purpose, long before Waller 
or Dryden illustrated its capacities), is still quite unrecognised. 
Dryden’s ‘ Religio Laici’ and ‘The Hind and the Panther,’ fall of 
controversial argument and pithy expressions as they are, are so 
dull as poetry that they contain no single line or phrase that 
has become famous ; and the vast body of his plays is hardly read 
at all. Johnson’s two poems, ‘London’ and ‘The Vanity of 
Human Wishes,’ have fared, and deserved to fare, rather better ; 
but it is Goldsmith’s two which occupy with justice the position 
next to the couplets of Pope of supplying the largest number of 
quotations ; though public opinion, in its comparative estimate of 
‘The Traveller’ and ‘The Deserted Village, does somewhat less 
than justice to the extraordinary vigour, picturesque quality, and 
fulness, of many passages in the former. 

In spite of the instance of Pope’s ‘ Rape of the Lock,’ mentioned 
above, quotation may be a tolerably accurate test of the relative 
popularity of different works by the same author. This is rather 
strikingly illustrated in the cases of Milton and of Gray, which 
lend support also to the view that rhyme has a much better 
chance in this respect than blank verse, and simple than intricate 
or irregular metre. Milton’s ‘ L’Allegro,’ for instance, affords five 
quotations at least of the first degree of commonalty—“ the light 
fantastic toe,” “the cynosure of neighbouring eyes,” “the neat- 
handed Phyllis,” “the busy hum of men,” and “linked sweetness 
long drawn out.” ‘Il Penseroso’ affords perhaps three—“ the 
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cricket on the hearth,” “a dim religious light,” and “ where more 
is meant than meets the ear”; and ‘ Lycidas’ three—“ build the 
lofty rhyme,” “that last infirmity of noble mind,” and the line 
already mentioned about “fresh woods and pastures new.” But 
the whole range of the ‘ Paradise Lost’ affords, I think, only six 
or seven that can claim anything like equality of usage with those 
just given, namely— 


“ Better to reign in hell than serve in heaven” (i. 261). 
“Confusion worse confounded” (ii. 996). 

“Not to know me argues yourselves unknown ” (iv. 830). 
“On hospitable thoughts intent” (v. 332). 

“On evil days though fall’n, and evil tongues” (vii. 24). 
“. .. fit audience find, though few” (vii. 30). 


and for the seventh either 


“... a heaven on earth” (iv. 208). 


or the 


“. . . long choosing and beginning late” (ix. 26). 

Gray is, in regard to the small bulk of his poetic work, the 
most often quoted of them all; and the fact is witness to the 
truth of that instinct of his for the fit and the unfit season which 
is responsible for his so “ frugal note ”—is witness also to his great 
selective skill in the matter of vocabulary. Of his odes, with 
their intricate metrical scheme, neither ‘The Progress of Poesy ’ 
nor ‘The Bard’ can be called very popular; yet each contains 
one or two phrases generally familiar, eg., “each old poetic 
mountain” and “the Theban eagle” in the first; “ample room 
and verge enough” and “ Youth on the prow and Pleasure at the 
helm” in the second; while the much better known ‘Ode ona 
Distant Prospect of Eton College’ affords two or three. But the 
‘Elegy,’ known and loved by all who have any care for poetry at 
all, is, in the phrase of the familiar bull, absolutely composed of 
quotations. In the limited compass of one hundred and twenty- 
eight decasyllabic lines, there are no less, probably more, than 
thirteen expressions, generally whole lines, sometimes pairs of 
lines, which are universally known and quoted among English 
folk of ordinary education. It is a tremendous testimonial to the 
merit of that poem, and one which, in a like degree, no other 
work in our literature has received. 

One cannot, perhaps, conclude a rambling paper better than by 
citing the discursive author of the ‘Curiosities of Literature’ in 
support of a habit to which pure literature owes so much of its 
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peculiar charm. Deploring a perhaps imaginary decay of the 
custom in his own time, he declares that “ the greater part of our 
writers have become so original that no one cares to imitate 
them.” He compares the present popularity of the writings of 
Plutarch, Seneca, and the elder Pliny, who made free use of their 
libraries, with the neglect of the three hundred volumes which it 
was Epicurus’ boast to have written without borrowing; and 
threatens those who never quote with the penalty of being never 
quoted. “ Whatever is felicitously expressed, risks being worse 
expressed: it is a wretched taste to be gratified with mediocrity 
when the excellent lies before us.” Here, indeed, is the gist of 
the whole matter. The fear of seeming unoriginal will deter only 
those whose acquaintance with literature is so narrow, or whose 
mental grasp so inadequate, that they fail to recognise beneath 
the multiplicity of themes the comparative fewness of ideas, and 
the impossibility of ever getting clean away from what has been 
said and thought before us. What Sir Joshua Reynolds laid 
down in the sphere of painting is true enough of the other arts, 
and of literature, perhaps, more than of any. “Invention,” he 
warned the students of the Royal Academy—* invention is little 
more than a new combination of those images which have been 
previously gathered and deposited in the memory—nothing can 
come of nothing; he who has laid up no materials can produce 
no combinations. Those who attempt production without such 
previous knowledge are always anticipated, and differ only in 
eccentricities. The more extensive, therefore, your acquaintance 
is with the works of those who have excelled, the more extensive 
will be your powers of invention; and, what may appear still 
more a paradox, the more original will be your conception.” 

Let the sticklers for originality, the devotees of the new in any 
of its preposterous shapes, ponder these often-quoted words; and 
let us that have free souls and unwrung withers hold firmly by 
that allusive and quoting habit to which is due so much of 
excellence in the verse of Virgil, Milton, and Tennyson, in the 
prose of Addison, Burton, and Montaigne. 





Che Last of the Chrustons. 
By MRS. MACQUOID, Avutnorsss or ‘ Party.’ 


PROLOGUE. 


In one corner of the West Riding of Yorkshire there is a long and 
narrow dale ; through it a silver river takes its course and washes 
the feet of the hills on both sides of the green dale. 

The hills on the right are higher and steeper than those on the 
other’ side, and here and there these high hills are topped by bleak 
moors, broken at intervals by glens down which tumble little rills and 
waterfalls, hurrying to swell the silver stream that names the dale. 

The crest of this ridge is steep, and so is the descent on its further 
side. This is very wild and stony, a huge spur of gritsand projects 
from the cliffs with a shaggy glen on one side of it. At the mouth 
of this glen a grey stone manor-house is so near in colour to the cliff, 
which protrudes bare shoulders through the grass, that it seems to 
be, as the country people call it, “old as the hills.” 

The March wind blows pitilessly against the front of the house 
with a cruel north-eastern fierceness, that dries up any hope of 
change in the weather; it has made its way into the house and it 
scuds round the big gloomy hall, and travels up the broad, low-stepped 
staircase dimly lighted by a great lantern hanging from the skylight. 

A small figure is creeping up these gloomy stairs; a little girl 
who shudders and draws her shoulders together as she passes the 
long, open clock, and then turns a white, imploring face towards the 
shadow that moves so swiftly across the wall, keeping time to the 
hollow tick-tock that sounds firmly even through the angry roar of 
the wind. 

She is only ten years old, and she dares not stay alone in the long 
dining-room, now that darkness is creeping out of its corners. Her 
aunt, Miss Thruston, went upstairs a long while age, and bade her 
stay quiet; but it was not dark then, and in her terror the little girl 
crept downstairs just now into the kitchen. 

“What do’ee want here, Miss Joan?” said the scullery wench, to 
whom the little girl is never allowed to speak—*ee’ sud be crying 


an’ praying when Death stands maybe at the door; ee’ knaws ee’ 
suddent coom here.” 
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But when little Joan crept back to the dining-room, it looked so 
ghostly that her hair began to rise on her forehead. 

“Death standing at the door!” Oh, she could not stay to meet 
him ! 

In this terror she loses all fear of Aunt Susan, and begins to climb 
the great staircase. 

Her aunt’s maid Priscilla had said, when she brought her tea, 
that Doctor Fellowes had been twice to-day to see Uncle John. He 
must be very ill, the child thinks, and she has a childish terror of a 
sick person. 

She stands still in the gallery overlooking the gloomy hall, and 
listens. She peers upward and downward, and she thinks something 
moves in the darkness below. At the same moment a cry rings out 
from the third door in the gallery. 

Uncle’s John’s room! Joan hurries on, her heart beats fast as she 
creeps in at the door, which is ajar. She treads so softly that no 
one notices her entrance. 

How should they? The side of the huge four-post bed faces the 
door, and the curtains are closely drawn. 

Joan squeezes herself into the space left between the bed and a 
tall, dark wardrobe. Her white face is the only mark which distin- 
guishes her in the gloom, and she buries it in the dark bed hangings. 

“Susan?” Uncle John’s voice, but how changed and hoarse it has 
grown. In the midst of her alarm a queer remembrance came to Joan 
of the wolf’s hoarse voice when he tried to be grandmother to Red 
Riding Hood. “Susan,” he says again, “ oh, Susan, be merciful! I am 
going, going fast—say you forgive, say, ‘ Yes, John.’” There is dead 
silence, 

Joan’s pity quenches her terror, she raises her head and peeps 
through a tiny opening between the curtains. 

Can that be Uncle John? His red, hard face is grey and sunken, 
and his hand, pointed towards the further side of the bed, is white and 
skinny. Joan has never heard him speak to Aunt Susan. They do 
not even dine or breakfast together. Uncle John has always gone his 
way and Aunt Susan hers, and little Joan’s life has been dull indeed 
since her good-natured uncle took to his bed. 

Joan peers curiously through the chink. Yes, Aunt Susan is there, 
and she holds her fine old head even more stiffly than usual. 

Susan Thruston is only sixty years of age, but to little Joan she 
seems quite an old woman. Miss Thruston looks very pale, and she 
seems to frown heavily ; little Joan thinks she is like a stone statue, 
as she keeps her blue eyes turned steadily from the beseeching gaze 
of her brother. 

“Susan, for God’s sake have mercy!” he says in a husky 
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whisper, and then his eyes close. Joan’s anguish and terror over- 
come her; once more she hides her face—presently another voice 
speaks to Aunt Susan : 

“Miss Thruston, Mr. John is exhausting the little strength that 
remains to him; will you not speak to him? In a minute or so you 
may be too late.” 

Joan knows the doctor’s voice. She strains her ears to listen, 
but no one speaks. At last there comes a sigh, and then a strange 
and awful sound which makes her tremble violently, and catch at 
the bed-curtains. 

The bell rings—Joan dimly hears footsteps, light comes into the 
room, and then everything is confused, and she seems to fall asleep. 





Cuapter I. 


Ir is later in the year, nearer May than March, but though the spring 
flowers are broidering the banks, and the lark sings blithely every 
day, the wind is as keen and as boisterous round Doubergill Grango 
as it was on that March evening ten years ago. A girl standing in 
the bare, low-roofed room on the left of the entrance door gives a sigh 
and moves her face away from the window-pane. She shiverr 41 
goes up to the blazing fire at the far end of the room. The upen 
hearth is so wide that it seems to absorb the best of the warmth, and 
Joan Ferrers has to stretch her blue hands nearly into the flames 
before she can thoroughly warm them. 

They are well shaped hands and match with her face, which she is 
scorching in front of the blaze, spoiling the wonderful trick of red 
and white, which nature has given her in a flower-like complexion ; 
scorching too the large, round, dreamy blue eyes with their heavy lids 
and big pupils that are so full of thought, and suit so well with the 
short nose, and full, yet sensitive lips, and the nut-brown hair that 
almost hides her fair forehead. 

“When I was a girl,”—Joan starts; she thought her Aunt Susan, 
the tall, rigid figure in the huge easy-chair yonder, was asleep— girls,’ 
the voice goes on, “ took exercise and so warmed their blood, instead 
of dawdling at a window, and then dreaming over a hearth.” 

Joan rises. She is accustomed to her aunt’s imperious manner, 
and her healthy, sweet nature is slow to take offence. Miss Thruston 
is her sole guardian, for Joan’s parents died when she was still a 
young child, but till this last six months the girl had not lived at 
Doubergill Grange since she left it ten years ago. She had only 
paid short visits to the old house with the cousin employed by Aunt 
Susan to educate her niece. This cousin lived near Leeds, and Joan’s 
life with her, although quiet and studious, has had plenty of variety 
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in it. But some months ago the cousin married and went away to 
Australia, Miss Thruston said, like a fool, at her time of life. 

An old lover came back to claim the fulfilment of a promise made 
some fifteen years ago, and Joan marvelled at the magic of happy 
love, when she saw how youth came back to her middle-aged cousin’s 
face on the wedding-day. 

Perhaps it was unwise to come straight from the excitement of all 
this to gaunt, lonely old Doubergill, and Joan after a few weeks finds its 
dulness intolerable. Worse than that, the room in which her Uncle 
John died is always kept closed. 

The old servant Priscilla says “stooff and nonsense” when the 
girl suggests that she heard a noise in it as she passed along the 
gallery. “'T’ furnitur screeks, an’ t? wind soughs. There’s folk as 
wad be freeted by a mouse,” says Priscilla with contempt, and she 
smiles, for she remembers that Joan’s father came of southern folk. 

Priscilla, tall, large-boned and thin, has a striking gipsy-like face ; 
her dark eyes glow like those of a younger woman. They have a 
shrewd way of studying other eyes, and lately there has come a 
change in those blue eyes of Miss Joan’s which puzzles the crafty 
old servant, who mistrusts the “new favourite” as she calls Miss 
Thruston’s niece. 

The girl has lost the weary look she used to have when she came 
in from her rambles. There is a happy glow both in her cheeks and 
her eyes, and she smiles as she comes into the big, gloomy hall. 

To-day when she leaves her aunt in that dismal, gaunt dining-room, 
and runs upstairs to get her hat and cloak, Joan’s feet feel winged. 

She meets Priscilla in the gallery, aad suddenly checks her speed. 

“You are in a hurry, Miss.” 

“JT am cold.” Joan’s rosy cheeks have become rosier. ‘“ Aunt 
Susan says exercise is the best thing.” 

“Do she say so?” Priscilla speaks to herself as the girl hurries on 
through an archway on one side of the gallery. “I’m much 
mistaken if exercise is what you go abroad to seek, my young Miss, 
and if it be aught else, say a sweetheart, may the Lord deliver 
you from Susan Thruston ! ” 

Joan has crossed a small ante-room walled with books on two sides, 
the other sides occupied by a fireplace and a window; on the left is 
another open archway, and down two steps Joan is in a narrow 
gallery with old engravings on the walls ; the first door leads her into 
a little sitting-room which, spite of the blazing fire in the grate, looks 
gloomy. The dark woollen window-curtains and sombre paper 
match with the belt of evergreens which blocks the outlook. 
The bookshelves are filled with dark brown volumes, and over the 
carpet is stretched a faded green drugget. Possibly Joan may look 
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brighter for her dusky surroundings, but insensibly the gloom has 
reacted on her spirits—the girl actually dreads going to bed in this 
empty, gaunt house. She opens widely a door that stands ajar on 
the left, and goes into her sleeping-room. At Doubergill Grange 
rooms are left as they were built. ‘“ Wide hearths and open 
chimneys did for my great-grandfather,” says Miss Thruston, “and 
they will serve my time.” 

This was her answer when Joan said the wind roared so in the 
chimney, and she believed all the fire warmth went there instead of 
spreading into the room itself. 

“Well, well, I must try and remember that Aunt Susan has 
done everything for me,” the girl says as she fastens her black hat 
securely to the rich knot of her brown hair. 

Joan often thinks that if the Thrustons had been like other 
people she would not stay at Doubergill, but go out into the world 
and try to earn a living for herself, but she is shrewd enough to 
know that she could not attempt this unless she has some means of 
subsistence, and she does not possess so much as a hair-pin which has 
not been paid for by Aunt Susan. 

What Joan meant by being like other people is the extraordinary 
nature of the will made by old John Thruston, the father of her 
mother, her Aunt Susan, and her Uncle John. 

He had left four children and had divided his property equally 
among them; but at the death of each, whether married or single, 
the share thus left was again to be divided between the surviving 
brothers and sisters. No wonder people said that three of the four 
Thrustons had not married. They were a fine handsome race, and 
Lucy Thruston, Joan’s mother, about twenty years younger than her 
sister Susan, had been singularly beautiful. She had married a 
dashing young cavalry officer, Captain Ferrers, and Joan had 
been born in a wealthy home; but the Captain was extravagant 
and speculative, and when he and his wife died, one soon after the 
other, his affairs were so hopelessly involved that little Joan had 
only her mother’s people to look to. James Thruston died before 
Uncle John did, and for the last ten years Miss Thruston had 
reigned alone at Doubergill. She was very rich, people said; but 
she was thrifty, and she preferred to dole out small sums to Joan 
as they were wanted, instead of making the girl a fixed allowance. 

This is one of Joan’s trials. 

“Tt would come to the same thing, but I should not feel such a 
pauper.” 

She has reached the hall door and she looks as blithe as a bird. 

The wind brings a fresh glow into her cheeks, her eyes deepen 
in colour till they match with the speedwell blossoms hanging their 
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pretty heads in the wind, and only showing pale petals as they cower 
among the sturdier white flowers that star the side of the glen, for 
Joan has climbed the ridge and is following the little rill down to 
its junction with the larger river that names the dale. As she 
descends she comes in sight of a high-peaked, single-arched bridge ; 
she stops and begins to look for flowers in the barren grass. She 
can only find a few daisies, but she stoops to pluck these, keeping 
her eyes away from the man who is coming quickly across the bridge 
to greet her. 

He stands beside her for 2 moment in silence. 

“ Well,” he says with a touch of sarcasm in his low voice, “so you 
won't even look at me. Am I so very repelling ?” 

Joan’s cheeks have grown very red while she stooped to gather 
those daisies, but she smiles and seems fairly at her ease while she 
shakes hands, 

“ How curious that I should meet you here——’ 

He laughs. 

“Have you forgotten your lecture on previsions? I was thinking 
of walking to Ancram, and all at once I thought of Gillbridge, and 
I found myself there soon after.” 

“ Against your will?” 

There is a saucy look in her eyes as they meet his, but somehow 
his are the stronger eyes, for the lids of hers blink, and she looks on 
at the white cottages that nestle under a group of walnut-trees on the 
village green near the bridge. 

Mr. Brand’s eyes have not left her: he looks at her with doubt, 
then he closes his lips firmly, and his square expressive face is more 
determined than ever. Strength is written all over him. In his 
middle height, his square, well-made shoulders and developed 
muscles, in his sharply cut forehead and nose like those on a Roman 
bust, in the handsome square cornered lips and the close-setting 
waves of thick brown hair that cluster crisply over the angle of his 
broad forehead, there is something about Michael Brand that suggests 
firmness akin to obstinacy, and a resolution which once made will be 
slow to change—a man of marble some girls have said, but then he 
has probably never looked out of his grey-green eyes at them as he 
now looks at Joan. 

A sparkle comes into these eyes while he answers her. 

“Your memory is not good,” he says. “I told you that my great 
fault is that I dislike doing things against my will.” 

“That is no answer. How can I know whether you have not done 
something you disliked to do?” 

“On the contrary, I have never felt happier than I feel at this 
moment——” 
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“Do you mean that as a compliment ? ” 
“T had not ended,” he speaks, so gravely now that Joan’s exuberance 
of colour pales. She has realised at last what has been more 
than once a haunting fear in these meetings—she has offended Mr. 
Brand. 

“T want to be happier still,” he goes on; his manner has changed, 
it has became so earnest that the girl stands puzzled and silent. 
“T don’t want to meet you in this way only. I shall call on Miss 
Thruston at the Grange.” 

Spite of all the self-dependence and courage infused into her by 
her cousin’s teaching, fibres of that old terror of Aunt Susan, gained 
in childish days, still live in Joan’s nature. She has not told her 
aunt of these repeated meetings with Mr. Brand, and she is terribly 
afraid that Miss Thruston will be rude to him. 

“Aunt Susan dis I mean does not care about strangers,” she 
says uncomfortably, and then glancing up in sudden alarm at her own 
implied rudeness, she sees the doubting, sarcastic look in his eyes 
again, 

“T don’t mean that.” She is vehemently angry with herself as she 
feels the hot blood streaming over her face and throat. “Oh, Mr. 
Brand, you will think me wrong and foolish; you will say I don’t 
know howto behave. Well, I have no one to teach me how,” she says 
pathetically, as if she were answering an accusation. “I did tell 
Aunt Susan the first time I saw you, that Sunday, you know, coming 
outof church. I said, ‘I have met a friend, who used to come and see 
Cousin Jane at Leeds, and aunt did not answer.” Joan pauses, but 
Mr. Brand is still listening; she is obliged to go on, “ But I have not 
spoken of you again, and-———” 

She was actually trembling, this saucy, brave Joan, who laughed at 
timid, nervous poople. 

Mr. Brand took her hand and held it fast. 

“ Will you be silent still then, and let me call and plead my own 
cause with Miss Thruston ? ” 

His firm clasp quieted her fluttering nerves. 

** Your own cause,” she said; “oh yes, of course you can call and 
see aunt.” 

She was frightened at the effect of her own words. Such a bright, 
happy look came into his eyes, and drawing her hand under his arm, 
he began to walk quickly into the thickly wooded glen from which 
she had lately issued. When the trees made a screen between them 
and any chance observer, he put his arm round Joan and tenderly 
kissed her. 

“ My darling,” he whispered, “ you have made me so happy.” 
“T—I—” she began to stammer; but it seemed too late, an inde- 
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finable joy had got hold of Joan—he cared for her, and he was not 
offended. She could neither think nor speak; she only felt very, 
very happy indeed. 


Cuapter II. 


Ir her Aunt Susan had been less in harmony with her surroundings 
Joan would have found these months at the Grange less irksome. 
She has been so accustomed to a frank interchange of thought and 
sympathy, that at first she tried to show towards Miss Thruston the 
childlike confidence which existed as a matter of course with dear 
Cousin Jane; but with all her frank simplicity, the girl is reticent 
and self-respecting, and Miss Thruston’s contemptuous smile and 
cynical manner soon froze her into silence. When she spoke to Mr. 
Brand at their first meeting on the way from church, she went home 
and told Aunt Susan about it, but she only got a stony stare for 
answer. Miss Thruston is not unkind of set purpose. To her Joan 
is a child who should find sufficient amusement in country walks and 
gathering wild flowers, and as the girl seems to wish for such occu- 
pations, she permits her to visit in the cottages and to teach in the 
Sunday school. 

“ A mere excuse for chattering with the curate and school mistress,” 
Miss Thruston said to herself disdainfully, but she considers the 
indulgence of these whims, as she calls them, gives sufficient outlet for 
this child’s youthful follies. Miss Thruston has as little idea of show- 
ing sympathy to the friendless girl placed so entirely at her mercy, 
as the Grange’s old grey walls have power to cover themselves with 
flowers. She has lived alone, and she knows that isolation has made 
her stronger ; it is therefore certain that the like discipline is good for 
others, and especially good for the child of the weak, reckless, south 
countryman, Algernon Ferrers. 

She looks full of stern discipline, like an old salt, winding wool 
while she sits waiting for Joan to come in. ‘The last skein has come 
to an end, and Priscilla’s hands fall beside her while she turns away 
to go out. 

“Stop,’—Miss Thruston’s voice is harsh as well as stern now, 
and Priscilla starts at the sound—* stay where you are till the child 
comes in.” 

Susan Thruston is past seventy, but her ears are quick; and she 
heard a knock, and she knows that Joan is standing at the hall 
door. 

It opens, and shows the broad genial face of Jennet Burdock, cook 
at Doubergill Grange as long as Joan can remember. 

“ Where’s Priscilla ?” the girl says. 

“With Miss Thruston, Miss.” Then seeing Joan move towards the 
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dining room,—Aunt Susan always sits there till the dressing bell 
rings—Jennet goes on speaking : 

“ Ah’d not disturb them, nobbut ye are a welcome sight wiv such a 
rosy face, Miss; eh, but ye are bonny!” the old woman says with 
glistening eyes, “an it wad be a sin to cross ye.” 

The last half hour has roused the girl from her dreams. A con- 
sciousness that she must at once tell her aunt what has happened 
makes her alert, but Jennet’s face has a warning in it. 

Joan quakes a little, and wishes she had not asked leave to tell at 
once. “ He isso masterful,” she tells herself, “‘ he would have managed 
Aunt Susan so much better than I shall.” Then to Jennet, “‘ Who's 
going to cross me, you dear old goose ?” 

Jennet looks up at the lantern overhead. 

“Ah’s said ut, an’ ah ses it again, t’young will forgather ’tis 
natural, and t’lads and t’lasses was born fur’t. Ah wad be fain to see 
ye wed, Miss Joan,” but she sinks her voice to a whisper and looks 
towards the door of the dining-room. 

“T want Aunt Susan,” says Joan, and she grows rosier still. 
Jennet’s words trouble her; what can have put marriage into the 
woman’s head ? 

Almost as she speaks the dining-room door opens, closes again, 
and Priscilla has come out into the hall. 

“You are to go in, Miss.” 

This is one of Joan’s special grievances. Her aunt’s maid copies 
her aunt’s ways, and always treats her like a child. 

This afternoon Joan does not remonstrate ; the gloomy hall is full 
of warning. Something has happened which Priscilla and Jennet 
both know about and of which she is perfectly ignorant. She goes 
straight on to the dining-room, but she pauses to close the baize door 
outside the wooden one, so that she and her aunt may be private. 

Miss Thruston is pale, but she looks much as she did when Joan 
left her, and the girl sits down, and taking off her hat, fastens in a 
feather that the wind has loosened. 

“You want me, aunt.” Then she sees that this is a wrong move; 
she ought at once to have made her confession. Secretly she 
believes that her aunt will gladly be rid of her. 

“‘ T have had a visitor this afternoon, Joan.” 

“ Really!” A visitor is very rare, and this one does not seem to have 
pleased Aunt Susan. 

“ There is no need for me to speak of it to such a child as you, Joan, 
but you may hear of it in another way, and I like open ways.” Here 
she looks at Joan with such a frown that the conscious girl gets as 
red as she did just now among the daisies. “Hush!” says Miss 
Thruston, while the room seems to move, and Joan’s ears tingle. This 
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visitor has perhaps seen her meet Mr. Brand and has told tales to 
Aunt Susan. “What a sneak!” Joan says to herself. 

“My visitor was Mr. Sweetman the curate, a well meaning fool with a 
stipend of eighty pounds ; you, Joan, I find, have encouraged this wise 
person to come to me and ask permission tomarry you—yes, marry you!” 

Her pale face had a tinge of colour, but there was a light in her 
blue eyes—usually so clear and apathetic—that Joan had never before 
seen. 

She burst into a laugh. 

“Marry me! Whatcan the man be thinking of ? Whata little vain 
thing !” she went on indignantly. ‘ Does he think, because I care for 
his schoolboys, that I care for him?” 

“You must have encouraged him.” 

Joan was not awed by her aunt’s harsh tone; she was so relieved 
that she could only see the ridiculous side of the curate’s proposal. 

“What is encouraging, aunt?” she said simply. But Miss 
Thruston’s keen eyes perceived the lurking smile on her lips. 

“You seem heartless, Joan, and forward, too. A girl at your age 
should be confounded at receiving such news.” Something struck 
Joan as so supremely comic that she laughed aloud. 

“TI beg your pardon, aunt,” for Miss Thruston looked aghast. “I 
am not laughing at you, but it seems so strange that this should have 
happened to-day. I—I— ” but here, to her own surprise, she stopped ; 
the words that had been coming so glibly stammered themselves into 
silence, a dead silence, in which Joan could hear her own heart-beats 
as plainly as she heard the ticking of the clock outside; the atmo- 
sphere of the room seemed to stifle her. How could she speak of her 
lover while his kisses still burned on her cheeks and lips ? 

Miss Thruston’s want of sympathy blinded her to the nature of 
Joan’s emotion. She thought the girl was conscious of having 
deceived her about the curate. 

“ Speak out, girl,” she said at last ; “ if you have told lies, say so. I 
shall not be surprised.” 

Joan rose up and looked at her firmly. “I told you the truth,” 
she said. “This is something else—Mr. Brand is coming to call 
on you.” 

“T do not know such a person.” 

“ No— he was a friend of Cousin Jane’s, and I told you I met him 
one Sunday coming from church.” 

Miss Thruston looked attentively at her niece, almost as if she 
were a stranger. The truth was that the new Joan revealed by her 
last words and the heightened colour that came with them, was a 
stranger to Aunt Susan’s preconceived idea of her child niece. 

“ How do you know that this person is coming here ? ” 
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“He told me so just now.” 

There was silence, Miss Thruston stared hard at Joan, and the girl 
tried not to look abashed. “TI have done nothing I am ashamed of,” 
she said to herself. ‘He met me; I did not seek him, and to-day he 
took me by surprise.” But she was conscious of a change in herself. 
She was ready to laugh and cry at once, and yet she was determined 
that Aunt Susan should have an interview with her lover. All this 
was very different from the easy-going temper with which she had 
hitherto borne Miss Thruston’s contradiction. 

“Since you came to Doubergill, you have met this man how many 
times ?” 

Joan winced. There was cold contempt in her aunt’s voice; but 
courage came back as she answered— 

“T have seen Mr. Brand often. I should have told you, but you 
never seem to care to hear what I do.” 

This appeared to Miss Thruston flat rebellion. She sat upright and 
frowned. 

“So that fool Jane told me you were to be trusted, Well, atmy 
age I ought to have judged for myself. Ring the bell, Joan.” 

In a minute or two Priscilla stood within the doorway stiff and 
still as ever, but her dark eyes glowed with curiosity. 

“Priscilla, Miss Ferrers wants her clothes looked over and packed. 
She is going to the sea on Thursday.” 

“Yes, ma'am?” Priscilla’s answer had the sound of a ques- 
tion, 

“That is all I want,” her mistress said, and she had to depart un- 
satisfied. 

Joan bit her lip. She was vexed that Priscilla saw her standing 
like a naughty child before her frowning aunt, and she seated 
herself to make her protest against this journey. 

“T do not wish to go away——” 

“T have to take care of you till you have sufficient discretion to 
guide yourself, and you have shown me that you are not discreet.” 

“Tf you would only have shown me that you cared,” Joan said 
passionately—she was in such a state of upheaval that calmness had 
left her—“I could have told you. I am not ashamed of meeting 
him, aunt re 

“Your ideas of shame may not fit my standard, but there is no 
need for such vehemence. I do not accuse you, Joan. I simply study 
your interests.” 

Joan made a strong effort to speak. ‘Mr. Brand will not like me 
to go away.” 

At this Miss Thruston’s studied coldness changed. She smiled 
broadly into the charming, confused face. 
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“So, then, am I to understand that Mr. Brand’s visit to me is 
connected with you, child ?” 

Joan fell into the trap laid for her confidence. She leaned forward 
as she sat and hid her face on her aunt’s knees. 

“Yes, he wants to ask you for me.” 

A sudden movement of the knees made her sit upright. Aunt 
Susan’s eyes, bright as steel, were flashing wrath upon her. 

“And you—you, I suppose, having been housed and fed and 
clothed all these years, are ready to go away hand in hand with the 
first stranger who picks you up on the hill-side. Listen, little fool!” 

The sound of her voice was terrible ; it had thunder and lightning 
too in it, and Joan shivered and grew pale as if she were out in the 
cold wind. 

“You think this man cares for you—he is only thinking that you 
are heiress to the last of the Thrustons ; he is a rogue, and he has also 
made a mistake. If he had taken the trouble to look at old John 
Thruston’s will he would have seen that, failing any direct male 
descendant, the last of the children has power to leave the property 
to whom he or she wills—so long as it is left in one entire bequest— 
and that the recipient of it takes the name of Thruston. You have 
not heard much of my brother James Thruston. He offended us all. 
He would not marry because he was not able to leave money to wife 
or child; but he did worse, and there is in the West Indies a cousin of 
yours a half-blood, whose mother was a coloured woman. If you 
marry at all, Joan, that is the husband I destine you to marry. 
Stop ! ”’—the girl started with a look of disgust—‘“ I shall not force you 
to have him, but either you or he must succeed me. The Thruston 
property may not be divided.” 

Joan had quieted herself; she looked very solemn and self-con- 
trolled. 

“ Aunt, I do not want your money, and I do not think Mr. Brand does 
either ; he wants to marry me, and I—I love him, Aunt Susan.” 

“Very likely. Many girls love, Joan, and are parted from their 
lovers, and get over it. I know all that this person will say to me, 
and I have my answer ready. I do not suppose,” she smiled scorn- 
fully, “that you are so—well, we will call it ungrateful, as to run away 
from the Grange after all I have done for you, at the beck and call of 
a stranger. You are under age to begin with, and I am your lawful 
guardian. I send you away because this place is full of busybodies, 
and I do not choose them to sharpen their tongues on my niece’s good 
name. I am tired of talking. You can go to Priscilla.” 

Joan did not move. She stood with her eyes fixed on the stern face 
that looked rigid again now that the firm lips were pressed together. 

“T cannot go away, aunt, till I have seen Mr. Brand. Why will 
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you decide so harshly ? See him, hear what he has to say ; fix any time 
you like for us to wait ; but do have pity on our happiness. Are you 
not glad that I should be happy, Aunt Susan?” No answer came, 
and Joan thought she saw signs of yielding. She flung herself down 
and put her arms round the hard figure in the chair. 

“Come,” the girl’s voice sank to a cooing whisper, “ you will say 
yes; I know you will—you cannot willingly make me miserable. 
Oh, Aunt Susan, remember how you felt when you were young.” 

She stopped ; she felt a strange vibration beneath her fingers, and 
then her aunt rose to her stately height, and grasping at her chair 
back, looked down at her. 

“ Stop, Joan, I will tell you how I felt when I was young, and how 
T acted, It is best you should know how I can keep my word. Sit 
down there farther off.” She waited till the girl had obeyed her. 

“T was older than you, and I had loved and been beloved a matter 
of five years. My marriage-day was fixed, my lover was rich, no one 
opposed our wishes. Then came a crash—the lawyer who held my 
lover’s securities and title-deeds had speculated largely,"he absconded, 
and left ruin to all who had trusted him. I did not know the value 
of money in those days, and when my brother, your Uncle John, came 
and told me of this disaster, I smiled and said I had enough for both. 
Frank could begin the world again on my money.” 

Joan listened breathlessly, but a grey shade had come on her 
aunt’s face, and she walked slowly up the room before she spoke 
again. “It does not matter what happened next,” she said abruptly ; 
“that does not touch the present subject, the result was that I am still 
unmarried. When John was dying he sent for me; he wanted my 
forgiveness, he said. But when he parted me from the man I should 
have married, I vowed that I would again never speak to him in 
love or in hate. I could not break a solemn vow because he was 
dying—no, it was impossible.” 

She stood still and clasped her hands together. Joan saw that 
she was looking hard at her brother John’s picture; and that awful 
night, and the terror it had fastened on her, seemed to surround the 
girl in actual presence. She ‘longed to plead her aunt’s own misery 
as a reason for mercy now, but the ghastly fancies of so many years 
seemed to be taking real shapes. 

As her aunt came up to her, Joan shrank away with a feeling 
ofhorror. Something told her it would be worse than useless to appeal 
just then to Aunt Susan. 


Cuapter III. 


Tue north wind is doing its work, and the leaden sky next morning 
gives a dismal promise of coming snow. In a plantation that skirts 
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the moor beyond Doubergill, the young tree-branches show red 
against the threatening slaty background, a blur of red on the 
brown tracery; but the primrose flowers below the trees seem 
heedless of the chill in store for them. Perhaps they may expect to 
find snow a more sheltering visitant than the cruel wind which has 
seared the anemone blossoms with brown lines, marring their pure 
loveliness, and making them droop their graceful heads till they 
almost touch the trinity of dark leaves below each blossom. The 
violets too, that help to make a flowery carpet of the place, have here 
and there scorched and withered; but the wild hyacinths brave the 
cutting wind, they look fresher and younger than their woodmates, 
and seem to be ringing quite a merry peal in answer to the fierce 
blasts that whirl through the trees overhead. 

Blown along by this driving wind, which almost tears her cloak 
from her, Joan Ferrers is crossing the moor. She was pale enough 
when she started, for she has scarcely slept. As she passed John 
Thruston’s room last night, she thought she heard the cry she had 
heard there ten years ago, and all through the night her rest has 
been disturbed by fears and fancies. If it were not for Mr. Brand, 
she would gladly leave the sombre house and her bedroom where the 
wardrobe groans and cracks like a living thing in pain. Priscilla 
has gone on steadily with her packing, and just now she told Joan 
that they were to start for Morecambe Bay at nine to-morrow. 
Miss Thruston has not yet appeared, and Joan has not ventured to 
ask for her. 

Yesterday she hurried away from her aunt, and ran up to her room. 
She lay sobbing on her bed; the horror of her aunt’s story had 
shocked her from head to foot. She could scarcely believe that all 
this time she had been living with such a merciless nature. She felt 
too ill to go down to dinner; and to-day she felt relieved to be 
spared a meeting, when her aunt did not appear at luncheon. 

The bleak air makes Joan stronger and calmer. She has a faint 
hope of meeting Mr. Brand, but the purpose with which she 
avowedly sets forth is to go and see old Robin, a strange, morose 
man who lives in a lone cottage about three miles across the moor 
that faces Doubergill. 

Joan is surprised to find herself allowed to go where she chooses, 
and this trust has soothed her. She wonders, as she walks, whether 
her aunt saw Mr. Brand yesterday, and then as she trudges across 
the moor she becomes absorbed in thought. Will he follow her to 
Morecambe Bay—but unless she meets him, he will not know where 
to seek her. Joan is given to dreaming, but till now she has 
dreamed fancies; these are facts, facts that fill her eyes with happy 
light, a glow on her burning cheeks. In vain the bitter air nips at 
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the bright face bent under its broad black border. Joan’s visions 
keep her warm. 

The joy is greater for its sudden coming. She knows now the 
meaning of that longing to see Mr. Brand which so tormented her— 
how severely she has cross-questioned herself, when she went in 
from those meetings, and how carefully she kept herself from 
seeking him. Why, if Aunt Susan had not sent her out yesterday, 
she should still be ignorant of her great happiness. She had resolved 
to stay indoors as she stood by the window, she felt so ashamed of 
her wish to meet Mr. Brand. Half afraid of herself, Joan had not 
dreamed that Mr. Brand loved her; she only thought that he found 
Doubergill so dull, that even these walks with her were an amuse- 
ment, and indeed this dulness had been at first the colour she gave to 
her own wish to meet him. But lately she told herself there had 
been real reasons for this wish; she had to explain something she 
had said, or else it was he who had left her in doubt of his meaning ; 
yet when they met again, her words somehow always slipped away, 
forgotten in the flutter aroused by his presence. 

In spite of her dreams, she however feels colder, and is dimly 
conscious that she is walking more slowly. 

She raises her face from the shadow cast on it by her hat, and 
wakes from her dream. 

The air is filled with falling snowflakes, driving down in such 
fluffy haste that one almost touches another in its hurry to reach the 
ground. This looks already white in the distance, and Joan’s boots 
are clogged with lumps of snow. She stands still and shakes 
herself free, but the flakes fall yet more swiftly, and very soon her 
cloak feels leaden on her shoulders. Before her, and on either side, 
the moor is fast becoming a vast white plain; a few scattered bushes 
remain uncovered, and Robin’s cottage shows about half a mile on, a 
brown speck on the waste. Joan turns back towards Doubergill, but the 
snow drives into her face with a force that almost blinds her. She 
has walked quite three miles across the moor; it seems to her, as 
she gazes across the white plain, impossible to find her way back 
over the snow. 

There is no landmark between her and Doubergill; a swelling of 
the ground, in country parlance a hill, hides the glen and the grey 
manor-house from view, and the path by which she has come is 
rapidly disappearing. Joan turns her back on the driving storm and 
again looks at the brown speck on the moor. The snow cannot yet 
be deep between her and Robin’s cottage. He is sometimes a cross old 
patch, but Joan decides to face his crossness and ask for shelter. 

But the snow is stronger than she is; the weight on hat and cloak 
increases, and although she walks sideways, a sudden gust drives the 
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snow furiously into her face, and for the moment blinds her. She 
feels numbed and stupefied, and now she stumbles into a little 
ditch across her path and lies prone on the snow. Her ‘courage fails, 
Surely she is not nearer that cottage than she was when she first 
saw it. 

Perhaps the snow has misled her. She rises slowly and stands 
waiting to get asight of her goal, through the thick feather-like 
veil that closes round her. 

She feels too stupid to pull her thoughts together ; not so cold now, 
but confused, as if life had got into too much of a tangle to unravel. 

There is a sound in the air—it is the caw of a rook, Joan fancies, in 
the dreamy stupor that is numbing her as she stands uncertain which 
way to go. Hark, there is the sound again. This time itis like a ery. 
It rouses Joan to action. She cannot see the cottage, but she 
plunges blindly forward, on, on through the pelting, driving snow... . 

She opens her eyes and they stare widely, but not at driving 
snow-wreaths. She is sitting in semi-darkness before a tiny fire in a 
strange, low room. The atmosphere is close and unpleasant. Joan 
turns her head quickly, and her eyes peer into the gloom behind 
her. 

There is a bed with some one lying on it, and at its foot, looking 
out of the small lattice window, is Mr. Brand. 

Is she dreaming or awake? She puts her hands over her eyes and 
then looks earnestly at the window. A sudden feeling of relief and 
security tells her that this is reality, Mr. Brand turns his head as she 
gazes, and looks at her. 

“Can you walk?” he says softly. Then as she rises, he glances at 
the bed, and says, “ Will you come here ?” 

Joan feels very giddy, and when she has reached the window, she 
is glad to lean against the wall. 

“Ts it Robin ?” 

Mr. Brand looks gravely towards the bed. 

“Yes, I fear he is sinking, poor old fellow. No, you cannot help 
him. Ihave done all I can ; he is quite unconscious. A boy who has 
been with him lately was going for the doctor when I met him, and 
I said I would stay with the poor fellow till he came back. I got 
uneasy when the snow came ; and a little while ago, when I went out 
to look at it, I saw something lying in a heap a few yards off.” 

“ Did you bring me here ?” she says gratefully. 

“Yes. How do you feel? Iam afraid you must stay here till the 
storm is over.” 

He speaks coldly, Joan fancies. 

“T cannot walk through that snow,” she says; “you can’t 
either.” 
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“I would try it, but you can’t be left alone with this poor 
dying creature. I expect the boy has taken shelter somewhere. 
There’s no hope of seeing the doctor now.” 

“Poor old Robin!” 

Joan looks wistfully towards the bed. She begins to see that it 
must be later than she thought. Surely hours must have gone by 
since she was floundering over the snow. 

How frightened they will be at the Grange—they will think she is 
lost on the moor. 

Mr. Brand stares out of the window ; he seems to have forgotten 
that Joan stands near him. A feeling of awe creeps over the girl. 
She has so longed to meet him to-day, and now that she has found 
him, death stands between them and any thought of love or gladness. 

She moves quietly away, and steals up to the bed. The old face 
she last saw with an angry frown on it is still and very pale ; there is 
no sign of recognition in the sunken eyes—they seem to have lost 
their hold on outward things, though life lingers, though consciousness 
has left the worn-out frame. Joan sinks on her kness and prays silently 
for the parting soul. 

Meantime Mr. Brand was strangely troubled—he saw little hope of 
leaving the cottage ; and even should the snow cease, he doubted if he 
could find his way in the fast increasing darkness ; besides this, he 
could not leave Joan alone with the dying man. 

His meeting was very unfortunate with regard to Miss Thruston. 
Yesterday in their short interview she told him he was a fortune- 
hunter, and he had answered her as boldly as she had accused him. 

“T do not deny,” he said, “that money would be welcome to me 
for the sake of your niece, but I am able to marry her, or I should 
not ask for her. I loved Joan long before I came to Doubergill, 
and I knew nothing about her relationship to you, madam.” 

Miss Thruston was impressed, but she tried to look scornful and 
unbelieving. Sheasked him, witha sneer, if he meant to complete her 
niece’s education by a runaway marriage. “Till these last few months,” 
she said, “Joan was simply an expense to me, and now just as she is 
beginning to be a companion, I suppose you mean to forestall the plans 
I have made for my old age.” This touched him ; but the bitter way 
in which she spoke of the curate’s proposal roused his indignation. 

“Tf you had stayed away,” she said, “ my niece would have wanted 
me to say yes to him. A girl of that age is not fastidious.” 

He did not answer. 

“ Well,” Miss Thruston went on, “I like to know what is going to 
happen. Are you going to persuade my niece to run away with you? 
You will ruin her prospects if you do, but you say that idea does not 
disturb you.” 
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It seemed to Mr. Brand that she could not be in earnest. He 
looked hard at her before he answered— 

“T should not prefer to begin our life together by an act of 
disobedience, madam, and as long as you remain guardian to your 
niece, you have of course a right to guide her; but even a stronger 
reason against such a step is your wish to keep Joan near you for 
awhile. If I yield my claims now, Miss Thruston, I think you will 
not refuse your sanction to our engagement. I expect nothing from 
you, Miss Thruston, except free leave to see the dear little girl under 
your roof; and if you will grant this, I pledge myself not to marry 
her without your consent.” But Miss Thruston demurred. 

“T must have time to think,” she answered; “it has all been too 
sudden. Joan is leaving Doubergill. You shall hear from me, but 
till you do, will you avoid another meeting with my niece?” 

He said “ Yes,” and then he went away. After all, if this strange 
woman did not keep faith with him, he could easily renew his 
relations with Joan. And now this unforeseen meeting had tangled 
everything. Miss Thruston will not believe it has been accidental, 
and what will such a hard woman have to say, if he and Joan spend 
the night in this cottage? The nut is hard to crack. He looks out 
of the window again, and, spite of the darkness, he sees that the snow 
is falling yet more heavily. He gropes his way and kindles the lamp 
on the mantelshelf; its faint light shows two earthenware shepherds 
with attendant dogs, a screw of tobacco and a blackened clay pipe. 
In this faint light the shadows in the corners of the room look yet 
more weird and ghastly ; a line of pale light reaches the white face 
on the pillow, but Joan’s face is hidden between her hands as she 
kneels beside the bed. 

Brand bends down and takes a cup from the hearth, then with the 
lamp in his free hand he goes up to Robin. He has watched beside 
a dying bed, and after a minute or two he turns away ; the old man 
is past help from nurse or doctor. Life still lingers, but he is in 
that strange borderland where the body seems to loiter, while its 
better parts have gone on before. 

And so the night goes on in ghastly watching, for to both Brand 
and Joan it seems that the still figure on the bed may suddenly 
announce the return of the life which has journeyed on in advance. 
Joan rises and seats herself in a chair which Mr. Brand has placed 
for her near the fire. He feeds this from the faggot heap in a corner 
of the room. But the girl feels restless, and very soon she rises and 
goes back to the bed—it is so hard to believe that nothing can be done 
for Robin. Well, if no outward human help can avail, she at least 
can pray for him. 

A great awe fills the room. Death is surely there, watching and 
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waiting his permitted time, and Joan thinks of other spiritual 
visitants, seen it maybe by that insensible figure on the bed, though 
her eyes are sealed to such a vision. Joan is sitting by the fire— 
has gone back to her chair—when suddenly this thought thrills her 
from head to foot. 

Brand’s silence deepens the horror of the place. All at once he 
speaks. ‘“‘ You are cold,” he says, “ you are shivering.” He wraps his 
coat round her. “‘I have been thinking whether I could possibly find 
my way to Doubergill, but you would not like to be left here alone, 
would you? ” 

Joan shudders violently. ‘ No,” she cries out in sudden terror, 
“T could not—indeed I cannot stay by myself.” 

He resists a strong impulse to fold his arms round her ; his promise 
to Miss Thruston restrains him as much as the presence of the dying 
man. 

So he only draws farther away, and Joan feels unutterably forlorn. 
This is no place for love-making or caresses; but the forced restraint 
of his manner, and his stubborn silence, tell her that something has 
happened since yesterday to change him. Is it because he has seen 
Aunt Susan, and because—— No; Joan will not let the striving doubt 
enter, the doubt that whispers Aunt Susan was right after all. 

“This place is full of evil spirits, but there are always good ones 


near,” she thinks, and, rising up, she goes back to her kneeling place 
beside the bed. 


Cuapter IY. 


“ No,’—Miss Thruston shook her head—“ no, Jennet, I shall not send 
to look for Miss Joan; she is safe enough. You would do better if 
you were to mind your own business, Jennet.” 

Miss Thruston was bitterly angry with herself. In spite of her 
harsh trick of pre-judgment, she had been impressed by Brand’s 
frankness, and she had believed that he would keep his word. For 
the first time for many years she had allowed herself to be outwitted. 
Trust indeed!—she ought to have had the girl watched till she was 
safe at Morecambe Bay. Once there, she knew that Priscilla’s 
vigilance would not sleep; and but for this treachery—for she 
considered that Brand’s promise had only been given to lull suspicion 
—Joan would have forgotten him by the time she returned to 
Doubergill. 

This hope was over. She felt convinced that Joan had deserted 
her. Miss Thruston remained calm and silent, but she did not sleep. 

She had given Priscilla strict orders to rouse her, whatever the 
time might be, if anything unexpected happened, and Priscilla then 
understood that her mistress still thought Miss Joan would return. 
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When morning began to show itself, Miss Thruston fell asleep. 
An hour or two later Joan started awake. She looked about her. 
She was sitting before the hearth ; the fire was out, but the lamp still 
burned dimly. Some one was knocking loudly at the cottage door. 
Joan saw that Mr. Brand was lying asleep in the farthest corner of . 
the room. She rose from her chair, but before she had reached the 
door, the continued knocking awakened Mr. Brand. He started up 
and hurried forward. 

He opened the door, and a rush of fresh morning air came in and 
revived Joan. 

She heard the doctor’s voice outside. 

“TI only got the message this morning,” he was saying to Mr. 
Brand. “This poor little lad lost his way in the snow last night. 
Kind of you to stay, sir; perhaps it was the safest plan—the snow is 
very deep where it has drifted.” 

Brand stood aside to let the doctor pass in. He had been so taken 
by surprise that he had not had a moment for thought ; it seemed to 
him that if he had ascertained that all was over with the poor old 
man, the doctor would perhaps have gone on his way without coming 
in. Dr. Fellowes stood for several minutes beside the bed. Then he 
went back towards the door. “Tom,” he called to the boy who held 
his horse outside, and then he stopped abruptly. 

“You here, Miss Ferrers! he exclaimed. “ What, were you caught 
in the snow too? 

“ Yes,” Joan said. 

“TI am afraid Tom must have loitered,” Brand interrupted. “ He 
was on his way to you before the snow began. He had been gone 
some time when I went out, and then I found this lady lying 
insensible on the snow, a few yards from the door.” 

“ How very curious!” The doctor fidgeted as he stood between 
them. 

Mr. Brand’s face was full of trouble, but Joan was far more at her 
ease than either of her companions were. 

“Yes,” she said simply, “I am afraid Aunt Susan will have been 
very uneasy about me. I must go home directly, but I dared not go 
home in the dark.” 

Her bright face seemed to reflect itself on the doctor’s. 

“ Well, well,” he smiled, “ it was a good thing you did not try it 
Let me drive you home, Miss Ferrers; I can save you a long tramp 
over the snow, and if you don’t mind going my round with me, I'll 
get you some breakfast on the way.” 

He turned to Brand. “Let me tell you, you'll not find it easy, by 
daylight even, to find your way, unless you follow my wheel tracks. 
They’re pretty deep, as you see.” 
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While he spoke, he had moved to the door, and they followed him. 

Joan spoke to the boy, whom she knew, and the doctor whispered 
to Mr. Brand— 

“T’ll take her out of this without delay. He,” a quick glance over 
: his shoulder, “has been dead an hour or more—this is no place for 

her.” 

“Ah!” said Brand, “I suppose so. I fell asleep towards morning. 
It has been a dreary business, but I dared not risk taking her home 
through the storm.” 

“You couldn’t, you couldn’t, my good sir,” said voluble Dr. 
Fellowes, who was dying to get home to impart to his wife this most 
choice and special bit of gossip. He felt very inquisitive, but 
something in Mr. Brand’s face checked his questions. Were these 
two strangers, he wondered, before they met on the snow. Then he 
looked from the strongly built man to Joan and he smiled. “ Quite 
a little romance Mrs. Fellowes will make of it,” he said to himself. 

He helped Brand to tuck the carriage rugs carefully round Joan, 
and told her she looked cold. Then he bent down and gave the boy 
instructions to deliver to his mother. 

Brand had stood silently on the other side of the gig. 

Now he whispered to Joan— 

“Look for me outside the Grange. We must see your aunt 
together.” 

A great load rolled from Joan’s spirits, but she could only answer 
by a look as the doctor’s horse made a brisk start across the snow. 

It must have been some hours later when Priscilla tapped at the 
door of Miss Thruston’s sitting-room. This was a sanctum which 
Joan had never been asked to enter. 

Priscilla looked frightened and glanced nervously behind her. 

“Come in,” and in the maid went, leaving the door open. 

“ Please, ma’am, it be Miss Joan; t’ doctor have just drove up with 
her.” 

“What do you say ?” 

Miss Thruston’s voice was harsh and broken. Joan came in, and 
then Mr. Brand. He closed the door when Priscilla had passed out. 

Miss Thruston looked very stern, her eyes gleamed as they moved 
from one young face to the other. 

“T have intruded on you, madam ”—Brand spoke very formally— 
“because I promised you that I would avoid a meeting with your 
niece until I again heard from you.” 

Joan looked quickly from his face to her aunt’s—she felt full of 
vivid interest. 

She understood now that he had explained himself to Miss 
Thruston. Yes—she understood everything. She scarcely listened 
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while he told her aunt briefly how he found Joan on the snow, and 
how they had been forced to spend the night in Robin’s cottage. 

There was such a dead silence that the girl looked at Miss 
Thruston, and then quickly turned her eyes away. 

The old woman sat as stiff and as pale as when they came in, but 
the look in her eyes was evil. She might be dead, the girl thought, 
but for those gleaming steel-blue eyes. 

At last her straight lips unclosed ; she gave a scornful laugh. 

“ Really,” she said, “you have chosen quite a novel way of getting 
my consent ; but, it seems to me, you might as well have done without 
it, and so spared yourselves and me this shame.” 

She turned her head slowly to Brand. “ Take that girl away,” she 
said harshly, “ and marry her, marry her, say.” Then with increased 
bitterness, “ Never let me see or hear more of her ; she is worse than 
dead to me.” 

Every word stung with sharp force, as it was spoken. Brand 
stood dumb, shocked into loss of words by the merciless bitterness, 
the hatred it seemed to him in her voice; but Joan came forward till 
she was close beside the statue-like figure in the chair. 

“ Aunt!” her sweet voice trembled, “I have heard you called a 
just woman; you are not just now. When I went out yesterday, I 
meant to come back by dinner-time, but it was impossible to come 
back through the snow. I lost my way.” 

Miss Thruston sat immoveable; she stared into the wall behind 
Joan, as if she were alone in the room. 

“ T—I—do not wish to be married directly,” the girl went on, 
flushed with indignation. ‘Aunt, I do not mean to be obstinate or 
undutiful. Oh! Aunt Susan,” she cried out beseechingly, “why will 
you not believe what I am saying?” 

But Miss Thruston did not move, her eyes stared straight at the 
wall. 

“Take her away! Do you hear?” shecalled out suddenly. “At 
once, I say; I'll never speak to her again.” 

Joan felt stunned. She yielded to Brand’s guidance, as he took her 
hand and led her out of the room. In silence they passed along the 
gallery and down the stairs. But when they reached the dining- 
room he took her in his arms and fondly kissed her. 

“Miss Thruston’s behaviour releases me from my pledge,” he said 
softly ; but Joan drew herself away. 

“ Please go,” she said brokenly. “Oh, please don’t be vexed with me 
for asking you to go; somehow, I can’t be happy while Aunt Susan 
keeps like this.” 

He leaves her and goes out into the great gloomy hall. He does 
not know what to do. He cannot believe that Miss Thruston will cast 
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Joan off, though possibly she may alter her will, supposing that she 
has made it in the girl’s favour. He feels inclined to go back to the 
old woman and bid her do this, he is so angry with her. 

He cannot make up his mind to leave Joan to her mercy, and yet 
it seems probable that Miss Thruston may be softened by his absence, 
softened at last into forgiveness. 

Yet the vision of that stony face with its fixed stare haunts him 
and chases away this hope. 

Priscilla is going from the back stairs to her mistress’s room; she 
peeps slily from the gallery and softly laughs. 

*“‘ He’s alone there, is he? Ah knowed how t’wad be—he wanted 
t’brass ; an’ now he knows which way t’wind blows he’s left t’lass_ to 
ery by herself.” Priscilla goes on quickly, she is anxious to tell her 
mistress this bit of news. Priscilla prides herself on her virtue and 
on her religion, but there is nothing she so much enjoys as the 
failures and shortcomings of others. 

She never invents gossip—that would be to sin against the ninth 
Commandment ; she does not even embroider facts ; but surely there is 
no harm in listening to all she hears, and in repeating every damag- 
ing fact that comes under her notice. She opens Miss Thruston’s door, 
eager to tell what she hasseen. Somehow, Joan’s youth and good looks 
have prejudiced her against the girl, and Priscilla certainly will not 
help her to regain her aunt’s favour. 

Mr. Brand is still standing irresolute; the loud throb of the 
pendulum mixes up with his thoughts like a voice of warning. 

In the dining-room Joan sits sobbing in Miss Thruston’s great 
chair, crying till she is unable to check the large hot tears that make 
her eyes smart as they swim out of her reddening eyelids. 

Below in the kitchen Jennet is doing much the same thing, but 
in Jennet’s case only part of the effect is visible, namely her 
heaving shoulders, for her apron is thrown over her head. 

To each of the three Priscilla’s scream comes like an electric shock. 
Joan and Jennet start to their feet and stand a moment in dumb 
terror, but when they reach the hall they find it empty. 

Brand has rushed upstairs and then along the gallery till he 
reaches Miss Thruston’s room. He stands there fixed and staring, 
seemingly possessed by the horror that fills his eyes. For there, 
seated as they left her, is the tall form of Susan Thruston, her blue 
eyes still fixed on the wall, with their glance of smiling scorn, but 
the narrow, firmly closed lips are apart, the jaw has fallen. Never 
more, in love or in hate, will Susan Thruston speak again. 






Sebruary at Adare. 


BeEnEATH a scarlet mist of dogwood buried deep, 
Here, as I passed along the river side, 

I found the Spring low-laid in blessed sleep. 
Entranced she seemed, yet watching open-eyed 

The deep brown pools that lie beneath the stream— 
Like great thoughts hidden in a misty dream— 
The shadowy fishes darting to and fro, 

And all the wintry sunshine come and go. 

She seemed as one about to wake who lingers 

Yet in the blessed borderland of consciousness ; 

Her hair streamed down between her claspéd fingers, 
And fell upon the stream like a caress, 

To make a little passing stir and shiver 

In the calm surface of the lazy river. 

You might have thought her dead, so still she lay, 
This Sleeping Beauty whom the tyrannous Time 
Had left to dream the ice-bound hours away, 

In cold despair or confidence sublime. 

The laurel bound about her sunken head 

Its sickly fragrance through the bower shed ; 

All round her there had grown a magic ring,— 
Enchanted snowdrops whitely blossoming, 

Perfect alike in beauty and in number, 

Planted by fairy hands long time ago, 

Bore witness to the pureness of her slumber; 
Unstained by sinfulness, undimmed by woe, 

Passed by of fear, untouched by joy or sorrow, 
Serene she waits Life’s call and God’s divine to-morrow. 


E. G. B. 





Horace Walpole. 


Horace Waxpote, third son of Sir Robert Walpole and his wife, née 
Catherine Shorter, was born in Arlington Street, 5th October 1717. 
The youngest of six children, an interval of more than ten years 
separated him from his next brother Edward, and it seems to have 
been not wholly without foundation that the scandal of the day 
averred that some of “ Lord Fanny’s” blood flowed in his veins, and 
that Carr, Lord Harvey, elder brother of the exquisite so brutally 
lampooned by the immortal satirist of Twickenham, was his real 
father. Horace was at any rate a Harvey all over, and the marked 
neglect with which Sir Robert regarded him during his childhood 
was made up to him by the fond affection of a mother who 
anxiously watched over her sickly boy with care the most 
commendable. The first gratification which seems to have made 
any impression on his mind was seeing the king. Through the 
intervention of one of the rival Sultanas of the Hanoverian harem, 
the Duchess of Kendal, “a very tall ill-favoured old lady,” as she 
appeared to Master Horace, Lady Walpole readily obtained the 
unusual honour for a child of ten years old, of kissing the royal 
hand. The king, “an elderly, rather pale man, with dark tie wig, 
plain coat, waistcoat, snuff-coloured stockings and breeches,” took 
the boy up in his arms, kissed him, and chatted with him awhile. 
This was the night before George I. left England on his last 
journey to his German dominions, whither he was going, it was 
presumed, to make some inquiries touching the death of his hapless 
consort, who had been released from her protracted imprisonment a 
few months previously. On the road he was overtaken by a fatal 
attack of apoplexy, which lovers of the marvellous described as a 
visitation of his injured wife from the other world. At any rate, he 
returned no more, unless, as the Duchess of Kendal surmised (the 
“Maypole,” as she was irreverently styled by Londoners, to 
distinguish her from Lady Kilmarnock, who was preposterously fat 
and known as the “ Elephant and Castle”), a large raven flying into 
one of the windows of her villa at Isleworth was the soul of the 
departed monarch. 


Horace was sent to Eton 1726, and here his remarkable progress 
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drew from his father the remark that “whether he had or had not 
a right to the name he went by, he was likely to do it honour.” 
Three of his companions were distinguished with a fervency of 
regerd unusual even amongst schoolboys. The first and dearest 
of these juvenile friends was Gray the poet. Richard West (his 
mother a daughter of Bishop Burnet), and Asheton, afterwards 
a preacher at Lincoln’s Inn, completed the “quadruple alliance ” 
to which Walpole refers so agreeably in his early letters. Though 
he found neither taste nor leisure for boating, cricket, or football, 
Horace yet led a pleasant life at Eton, and in later years looked 
back, recalling, like melancholy Gray, 


“its pleasant shades 
And fields beloved in vain.” 


In 1735 Horace Walpole passed in due course to King’s, and now 
commenced that delightful correspondence which has rendered him 
the most entertaining writer of the last century. At college, as at 
school, young Walpole appears to have found no gratification in the 
rude pleasures of his associates. He declares that when he first 
went up to the University it was intended that he should read 
mathematics with the famous blind Professor Sanderson ; but he had 
not attended lectures a fortnight ere his tutor assured him that he 
had no capacity for such studies. Among old companions at 
Cambridge was Gray, now become a scholar of Pembroke. There 
was at this time but one difference between them: the poet never 
liked Cambridge, though in later years he made it his home, while 
Walpole, writing when an old man (1777), declares that he still 
dotes upon his alma mater, and that the exceeding great beauty of 
the chapel of King’s filled him with visionary longings to be a 
monk therein. Lady Walpole died August 1737, and in the 
following spring Sir Robert Walpole thought proper to enter into 
a second marriage with a Miss Skerrett (the Phryne of Pope’s 
satires), a lady with whom he had already carried on an intimacy by 
no means to the credit of either party. 

That home-keeping youths have ever homely wits, was quite as 
much the opinion in the days of Walpole as in those of Shakespeare ; 
and a course of foreign travel was regarded as giving a finishing 
touch to the rough hewing of school and college. Accordingly, 
among the passengers who landed, 29th March 1739, at Calais, after 
a very stormy voyage, might have been remarked Horace Walpole 
and his friend Gray. Bound for Italy, the months of April and 
May were spent in the French capital. September found them 
rambling among the mountains of Savoy, and in November they 
crossed the Alps, carried in low arm-chairs on poles, swathed in beaver 
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bonnets, gloves, and stockings, and protected by muffs and bearskins. 
On the threshold of the Land of Promise, however, a singular 
misfortune befell them; a gaunt young wolf, hard pressed by 
hunger, sprung suddenly from the covert in the broad sunshine and 
carried off Walpole’s little black spaniel as he frolicked by the side 
of his young master. Horace screamed and wept, but Gray wrote 
no copy of verses on the incident such as commemorated the 
mischance which befell the “pensive Selima,” the lord of 
Strawberry’s favourite cat, who was drowned in the china vase. 
Turin safely reached, on 7th November they passed to Genoa and 
Bologna, descending ere long through a winding sheet of mist into 
the streets of Firenze la bella, where Horace Mann’s servant met the 
travel-stained youths at the gates and conducted them to the 
house which was to be, with some slight interval, their home during 
the next fifteen months. Mann, whom Gray pronounced “ the best 
and most obliging person in the world,” was then British Resident, 
and afterwards became Envoy Extraordinary at the Court of Tuscany. 
He had received his appointment from Sir Robert Walpole, though 
when he quitted London, 1738, to repair to his post, he little thought 
that he was destined to occupy it for well-nigh half a century, and 
that he was never again to set eyes on his native land. In the 
house of Horace Mann, then, the friends took up their abode. “We 
get up,” says Gray, describing these lotus-eating days in the city of 
the Medici, “at twelve o’clock, breakfast till three, dine till four, 
sleep till six, drink cooling liquors till eight, go to the bridge till 
ten, sup till two, and so sleep till twelve again.” 

In April 1741 the friends proceeded to Reggio, where occurred the 
famous quarrel, which, though healed through friendly intervention 
within three years’ time, was nevertheless the cause of their 
immediate separation. Twelve years of brotherly intercourse were 
thus severed in a day, but elements of discord had been long at work, 
the travellers were unequally yoked, the one journeyed for pleasure, 
the other for instruction. Gray cared for the beauties of Nature, but 
Walpole lingered in the gallery of Florence and the fair at Reggio, 
rather than found delight on his ride to the Grande Chartreuse 
or a visit to Naples. “I had just broke loose from the restraints of 
the University,” he writes, after the poet’s decease, “with as much 
money as I could spend, and Gray, though infinitely more a man, 
was yet not enough so to make allowance.” Thus it came to pass 
that Gray went on his way homeward by himself, and Walpole 
reached England alone in September 1741, only ten days later than 
his quondam companion. And now commenced that correspondence 
with Mann which continued till his death in 1786. The wanderer’s 
heart burned within him at sight of his native land. “The country 
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towns,” he writes to his friend in Italy, “delight me; Canterbury, 
which at setting out I thought deplorable, is a paradise to Modena, 
Reggio, Parma, &c., but the swmmum bonwm is small beer and the 
newspaper.” To which Mann replies, “If we could alter some 
things (many things), and totally change the climate, England 
would be preferable to all other places.” Forty-three years 
afterwards the lord of Strawberry writes :— 


“T have been counting how many letters I have written to you since I 
landed in England, 1741. They amount—astonishing! to above 800; and 
we have not met in three-and-forty years ! a correspondence surely without 
parallel in the annals of the Post Office!” 

“ Orestes and Pylades,” writes Mann, 1780, “ were nothing to us; they 
cultivated their friendship personally, but our separation has been so long 
that perhaps we should not know each other were we accidentally to meet.” 


As the Resident was stationed at Florence partly to report the 
sayings and doings of the Pretender, Walpole is duly informed of 
the departure of the son from Rome, January 1744, disguised as a 
Neapolitan courier. Mann is half ruined by feasting the crowd of 
English who visit Italy, “exhibiting themselves for brutes every- 
where.” Garrick, Wilkes, the “ paltry mountebank” Duchess of 
Kingston and the fallen Minister, Lord Bute, are of the number ; the 
latter told Mann that if he visited Sicily, he would certainly write to 
Walpole from Otranto, “the scene,” continues the Resident, “of 
your charming novel”—an intimation which provoked the somewhat 
ruffled rejoinder that Otranto is in the kingdom of Naples. Mann 
figures as a kind of general agent; he sends wine and liqueurs to 
Ministers at home, knick-knacks to fine ladies, statuettes and articles 
of vertw to half the nobility, besides purchasing pictures for 
George III., “King There,” as some Italians called him, in 
contradistinction to ‘‘ King Here,” as the same people styled the old 
chevalier. In subsequent years, when the building of the new 
Gothic castle at Twickenham was undertaken, Mann exerted 
himself to assist in its decoration. Among other things he procured 
from the Grand Duke’s wardrobe the ebony box with silver 
ornaments, representing the judgment of Paris, and attributed to 
Benvenuto Cellini; the bronze bust of Caligula found at Herculaneum ; 
the portrait of Bianca Capello from the Vitelli Palace, to say nothing 
of the famous eagle lately discovered within the precincts of 
Caracalla’s baths at Rome, which stood so long on its altar at 
Strawberry Hill, and was purchased at the sale by the Earl of 
Leicester for £210. Now and again Walpole breaks off from the 
recital of choice bits of scandal to tell his old Florence friend how 
flourish the lilacs and orange trees, how the grand staircase 
approaches completion, and what new glories are being added to his 
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old, old, very old castle. Nor is he altogether behind in the matter of 
gifts. Among the presents sent to the Residency at Florence was a 
double Windsor chair; and the ladies and their cicisbeos were vastly 
pleased with a seat so appropriate to their tender whisperings. 
“The fame of my new double-chairs, which we call cicisbeatoji,” says 
Mann, “has put me much in vogue.” By-and-by, the friends begin 
to feel the weight of years, and each communicates to the other the 
greater frequency and longer continuance of the attacks of their old 
enemy the gout, and Walpole has to keep indoors, preferring his 
climate “ framed and glazed.” Sometimes he longed to see his old 
friend in England. “How sad,” he writes, “‘ the thought that you 
are never to see your presents arrayed and displayed here with all 
the honour I can confer on them.” The closing words of a letter, 
September 5th 1786, “Iam quite exhausted,” must have prepared 
the lord of Strawberry for the announcement that after having 
remained in a state of delizium for many days, his friend, at the age 
of eighty-five, had passed away without a pang. We have, however, 
somewhat anticipated. 

When the tall, thin young man returned from Italy, it is hardly 
to be wondered at that he was more disposed to arrange the cameos 
and antiques he had acquired than to enter upon a political career as 
M.P. for Callington, even though stimulated by highly satisfactory 
evidence of its advantages in the shape of lucrative appointments in 
the Exchequer. After talk about Domenichinos, Guidos, and 
Gothic architecture, what a falling off was there in the conversation 
which the traveller describes so piteously on his return, between 
men 


“Who are mountains of roast beef, and only just roughly hewn into 
outlines of human form like the giant rock of Pratolino! I shudder 
when I see them brandish their knives in act to carve... Vil swear I 
see no difference between a country gentleman and a sirloin.” 


The nights at his ancestral home at Houghton in Norfolk were 
worthy of being red lettered in the calendar of good fellowship, what 
time his father Sir Robert passed his holidays bawling after dogs 
or boozing with Gargantuan consumers of beef and punch. 

The summer of 1747 marked an era in Horace Walpole’s life, for 
he then became possessor of Strawberry Hill, originally a little farm 
which stole somewhat obscurely into existence under the title of 
“ Chopped Straw Hall,” having been built, it was said, with ill-gotten 
gains by a former coachman of Lord Bradford. By-and-by the 
place passed into possession of Mrs. Chenevix, who kept a toy-shop 
in London in days when toy merchants dealt in other wares besides 
playthings—in cogged dice for instance, in assignations, masks and 
dominos—and from her Walpole purchased the property. 
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“The house is so small that I can send it you in a letter to look at,” he 
writes to Mann, “a little plaything house, the prettiest bauble you ever 
saw, set in enamelled meadows with filigree hedges, barges solemn as 
barons of the Exchequer move under the windows, and dowagers plenty 
as flounders inhabit all around.” 


But he could not tolerate the name, and so Chopped Straw Hall 
became Strawberry Hill, a name which he found in one of the title- 
deeds. The castle was formed at different times by additions to the 
little old house, and proved the first step to a renaissance of Gothic 
art in this country. ‘ Every apartment,” says Macaulay, “is a 
museum, every piece of furniture a curiosity: there is something 
strange in the form of the shovel ; a long story belongs to the bell- 
rope.” Here, amid rural sights and rural sounds, we find him 
restoring the tone of languid Nature: “he has had asheep shearing, 
a hay-making, a syllabub under the cow, and a fishing of three gold- 
fish out of his pond, a present from his neighbour Mrs. Clive.” The 
tide of fashionable emigration set strongly in the direction of the new 
Gothic castle. ‘ We shall soon be as celebrated as Bai or Tivoli,” 
wrote Walpole. Kitty Clive and Mrs. Pritchard formed a great 
addition to the society of the place, but the great acquisition was 
Lady Suffolk, who remembered the mother of George L., had herself 
been the favourite of George II., and passed her summer at Marble 
Hill, which cost the king ten or twelve thousand pounds. 
Pictures, marbles, MSS., coins, gems and articles of vertu 
accumulated in every corner of his Gothic castle, and visitors 
crowded to see the house, so that its lord wrote, “I wish I could 
think as an old sexton did at King’s: one of the fellows told him he 
must get a great deal of money by showing it. ‘Oh, no, master,’ 
replied he, ‘everybody has seen it now.’” Scarcely a month passes 
without some important arrival. “Strawberry Hill is grown a 
perfect Paphos,” he writes, June 1759 ; “it is the land of beauties 
—on Wednesday the Duchesses of Hamilton and Richmond and 
Lady Ailesbury dined. There never was so pretty a sight as to see 
them all three sitting in the shell” (a seat in the form of a large 
bivalve). The Duke of York following the example of his brother 
the hero of Culloden, visits him, and catches him in his slippers: 
but like a true courtier, Walpole rushes to the foot of the stairs, 
kneels down, kisses his hand, and shows him, among other curiosities 
of the castle, the pictures of the Pretender’s sons. One bright 
summer day in 1767 he entertains a party of ambassadors; French 
horns played in the cloister during dinner, and after coffee a syllabub 
was prepared, the cows being brought up to the terrace for the 
»urpose. The Duchess of Bedford begs for a ball at Strawberry, 

‘t the proposal is peremptorily vetoed. “Not for the universe. 
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What! turn a ball, and dust and dirt, and a million of candles into 
my charming new gallery!” ‘ Well, then,” says she, “it shall be a 
dinner.” “ With all my heart, I have no objection; but no ball 
shall set its foot within my doors.” In 1757 a printing press was 
added to the other curiosities of Strawberry Hill, “ Elzevirianum ” as 
Walpole playfully called it, and Gray’s odes were selected for a first 
essay in typography. On each side of his bed was hung up Magna 
Charta and the warrant for King Charles’s execution, on which was 
inscribed Major Charta ; yet in spite of all his boasted Republicanism, 
which was really only skin deep, the lord of Strawberry was at 
heart as thorough a worshipper of courts and courtiers as though he 
had spent a lifetime in studying the accomplishments of a page of 
the backstairs.’ 

While the higher circles in Paris were still indulging in a 
Belshazzar’s feast, and unwilling to give ear to the warning words 
in which he strove to point out the handwriting on the wall, 
Walpole paid several visits to France. He arrived in Paris 13th 
September 1765, and was enraptured with everything save the dirt 
and the thieves who boldly stole his portmanteau from his chaise at 
noon. Unfortunately, like Hume, he could not speak the language. 
The “silliest Frenchman,” he writes to his friend Lady Hervey, 
who had kindly furnished him with introductions, “is eloquent to 
me, and leaves me embarrassed and obscure.” Sometimes he made 
ludicrous mistakes, as when the Duchess de Choiseul begged him to 
forward her dw taffetas pour des coupures, and received, instead of a 
supply of court plaister, several varieties of stuff. At first the soft 
atmosphere of Parisian salons and the freedom of petits soupers 
brilliant with wax lights and odorous with flowers, proved some- 
what too dazzling for the dilettante friend of Madame du Deffand. 
But he quickly felt his way amid all the frivolity and licentiousness, 
and was shrewd enough to recognise in the boasted philosophy of 
the time a species of Agua Tofana, tasteless, colourless poison 
which was slowly but none the less surely eating away the moral 
existence of the doomed country. Among celebrated characters to 
be found in Paris about this period were David Hume, a “ superficial 
mountebank,” as Walpole styles him, but who was none the less 
welcome to the beauties, wits, and philosophers who composed French 
society ; Madame du Deffand, the whole of whose papers subsequently 
passed into possession of her friend, and were sold at the Strawberry 
Hill sale to Mr. Dyce Semboe for some £160; Hénault, whose 
suppers were held in greater favour than his chronology; the 
Comtesse de Boufilers who, during a residence in this country, paid 
that memorable visit to Dr. Johnson at his lodgings in the Temple ; 
and Madame de Geoffrin, concerning whom the story is told that 
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one of her foreign visitors having one day inquired o her, “ What 
have you done with the poor man whom I always used to see here, 
but who never spoke a word?” replied with all the sangfroid of a 
Frenchwoman of the age of Louis XV., “ Ah, that was my husband, 
he is dead.” During his residence in Paris, Walpole left off dinners, 
but sat up late, ate supper, played loo with the ladies, lying in bed 
next day until he was once again ready to enter upon the same 
round of profitless pleasure. He quickly became the fashion, “like 
Queen Elinor in the ballad :” he says of himself :— 


“T sunk at Charing Cross and have risen at the Faubourg 8. Germain: I 
have been sent for about like an African prince or a learned canary bird, 
but I shall resign my crown with great satisfaction to a bowillie of 
chesnuts just invented, and whose annals will be illustrated by so many 
indigestions that Paris will not want anything else these three weeks.” 


Early in May 1766 he quitted the fair scene of so much revelry, 
but three years later he paid another short visit, suffering severely 
on his return from the inclemency of the weather. ‘During a dreadful 
passage of eight hours, he was wetted to the skin by rain, had his 
lap full of waves, was washed from head to foot in the boat at ten 
o'clock at night, finishing by stepping into the sea up to his knees. 
Nevertheless, the summer’of 1771 found him in Paris again. This 
time things are worse than ever, the gay butterflies are indeed 
dancing over a voleano—mere precedence in dancing a minuet was 
near bringing about a revolution at Court; but no one seems to have 
devoted even a passing thought to the onward progress of that moral 
earthquake when the “devils should escape out of the swine and 
overrun the earth headlong.” Four years later he visited Paris for 
the last time, bidding defiance to the element whence sprang the 
Goddess of Beauty, that he might once again behold his old friend 
Madame du Deffand. Likeso many others, he too is enchanted with 
the Queen. “ Hebes, Floras and Graces,” he writes, “are street- 
walkers to her, who is a statue of beauty when standing or sitting, 
grace itself when she moves. 

Perhaps no writer ever enjoyed so long and so extensive an 
acquaintance with the great folks of the time as Horace Walpole. 
In addition to having been acquainted with every political leader 
from Bolingbroke to Pitt and Fox, he had kissed the hand of each 
of the four Georges, and complimented every Court beauty from 
sweet Molly Lepell and Prior’s Kitty, ever beautiful and young, to 
the Duchess of Devonshire and Mrs. Crewe. His letters are a 
valuable contribution to the history of the times: never was such a 
scene of fine dresses, fine jokes, fine equipages, glitter and sparkle as 
that through which he leads us. It would be vain to search in 
history for such traits as he records of old Balmerino under sentence 
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of death. When the warrant arrived he was at dinner, and his lady 
fainted. He said, “ Lieutenant, with your damned warrant you have 
spoiled my lady’s stomach!” In the same tone of resolution on 
getting into the coach he said to the jailer, “Take care or you will 
break my shins with this damned axe.” He descants on the 
extravagance of the age: a younger brother gives a flower woman 
half a guinea every morning for a bunch of roses for his buttonhole ; 
West gets three hundred pounds for a piece not too large to hang 
over a chimney ; scarce heads in books sell for five guineas since the 
mania for Grangerising ; and Wedgwood’s Etruscan vases fetch from 
two to five guineas. Who can forget his pictures of Westminster 
Hall and its trials, of the Abbey and the funeral of the old king 
and the coronation of the new, of Vauxhall and Ranelagh, or the 
sterner representation of the horrors of the Gordon riots, when zeal 
threw off the mask and owned its name to be plunder, and London 
and Southwark were in flames? While politics seem to have interested 
him but little, his voice was always raised on behalf of humanity. 
He was one of the first to denounce the horrid traffic of selling 
negroes; while deploring the loss of Kempenfeldt in the Royal 
George, he felt far more for the hundreds of poor babes deprived of 
their parents; his Christianity revolted at the propagation of the 
Gospel by the mouth of cannon; and when Byng was so cruelly 
sacrificed to popular tumult, Horace Walpole denounced it as a 
murder. He foresaw no less clearly than did Chatham the disastrous 
results of the American war, and as he beheld British troops 
everywhere defeated, and laying down their arms, what wonder that 
he was tempted to predict “that we should moulder piecemeal into 
insignificant islandhood” ? His memory has perhaps suffered most 
on account of his conduct towards Chatterton, yet his sole crime lies 
in not at once patronising a young man who endeavoured to impose 
upon him a few stanzas as ancient ; and the fate of that unhappy son 
of genius, “whose ghost with a laurel crown looks out on us in 
history so pale and sad,” is rather at the door of the public at large 
than of the lord of Strawberry Hill. In the literature of the day 
Walpole took no great interest, and against most of the literary men 
he had strong prejudices. “That bear Johnson,” he detested, but 
Spence he deemed “a good-natured, harmless little soul, more like a 
silver penny than a genius.” Dread lest his reputation as a fine 
gentleman should suffer by. his association with that of an author by 
profession, seems never to have been absent from his mind. 


“Pray, my dear child,” he writes to Mann, “don’t compliment me any 
more upon my learning; there is nobody so superficial; except a little 
history, a little poetry, a little painting and some divinity, I know 
nothing. How should I? I who have always lived in the big busy 
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world; who lie abed all the morning, who sup in company; who have 
played at Pharaoh half my life, and now at loo till two or three in the 
morning. How I have laughed when some of the magazines have called 
me the learned gentleman! pray don’t be like the magazines.” 


But while he thus affected to whistle his fugitive pieces down the 
wind to take their fortune, he none the less in reality watched their 
fate with all the anxieties of authorship. 

As age crept slowly on, Walpole suffered mach from the “ arthritie 
tyranny” of gout, by which he had been more or less tormented 
since he was twenty-five years old; “but never man suffered with 
more patience,” remarks Hannah More, the “sedate Hannah ” as he 
called her. Sometimes he would smilingly observe that he must set 
up an inn, for he could chalk up a score with more ease and rapidity 
than any man in England. “I am a statue of chalk, I shall crumble 
to powder and be blown away from my terrace, and hoary-headed 
Margaret (his housekeeper) will tell the people who come to see 
my house—‘one morn we miss’d him on the ’custom’d hill’” He 
tried Bath, but it proved not at all to his taste. “ These watering 
places,” he writes, “that mimic a capital and add vulgarisms and 
familiarities of their own, seem to me like Abigails in cast gowns, 
and Iam not young enough to take up with either.” By degrees 
the familiar voices which had gladdened the chambers of Strawberry 
rang through it no more. Of all the celebrities of the Twickenham 
of long ago, but one now remained, Kitty Clive, the incomparable low 
comedy actress. Separated early in life from her husband, the 
brother of Baron Clive, her fair fame was never spotted by calumny. 
She was bitten by the prevailing vice of gambling, and few better 
stories are told of her than how, one evening at quadrille, her 
opponent, a hoary-headed dowager, demanded payment for two black 
aces. “Two black aces!” cried Kitty, “I'd like to give you two 
black eyes, you old white cat!” Johnson had a very high opinion 
of her powers: “ Clive, sir,” said he to Boswell, “is a good thing to 
sit by; she always understands what you say;” and she, nowise 
awed by the great man, used to say of him, “I love to sit by 
Dr. Johnson ; he always entertains me.” Walpole frequently refers 
to her performances—sometimes styling her “ the Clive,” at others 
Muscovita, in allusion to one of her favourite characters; and he 
wrote the epilogue with which she took leave of the stage in 1769 
when about fifty-eight years old. 


“Here lived the laughter-loving dame, 
A matchless actress, Clive her name; 
The comic muse with her retired, 
And shed a tear when she expired.” 


Snch was the inscription commemorating this accomplished 
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woman on an urn in the shrubbery of little Strawberry Hill, or 
Clive’s den, as Walpole sportively called it, and which afterwards 
vecame the abode of the Berrys, his latest friends. It was in the 
winter of 1788 that Mary Berry, then in her twenty-sixth year, and 
her sister Agnes, a year younger, young ladies of great mental and 
personal attractions, first made the acquaintance of Horace Walpole 
when he was upwards of seventy years of age. An intimacy then 
commenced which surpassed in tenderness, on his part, the most ardent 
affections of his youth. The elder sister is swavissima Maria, “an 
angel both inside and out;” the younger is “my sweet lamb.” 
Writing to his “twin wives,” his “ strawberries,” as he calls them, 
in one letter he thanks them for a double missive from “‘ Dear Both,” 
adding playfully that “its duplicity makes it doubly welcome.” The 
death of his nephew, the third Earl of Orford, in January 1791, made 
him possessor of Houghton and a coronet, but he never took his seat 
in the House of Lords, and so lightly did he value his nobility that 
for many months he merely subscribed his letters, “ uncle of the late 
Earl of Orford.” 
“ An estate and an Earldom at seventy-four, 


Had I sought them or wished, ’twould add one fear more, 
That of making a Countess when almost fourscore.” 


And yet it has always been said that to the elder, and afterwards, 
when refused, to the younger, of the Berrys he offered his hand and 


coronet. Meanwhile he still continued to receive his friends with 
all the suayvity of the old school; he begs them not to “ my lord” 
him—“ let me be Horace still.” The bright days of his youth come 
back upon his memory, the dead come to life again, and for his dear 
friends the Berrys he writes his reminiscences of the Courts of the 
first two Georges. When he died, he left to each the sum of £4000, 
and to Mary and Agnes jointly for their lives the house and gardens 
of little Strawberry Hill, which continued to be their country 
residence for many years; and when, after surviving their aged 
admirer for upwards of half a century, they died, both unmarried, 
within a few months of one another, they were buried in one grave 
in Petersham churchyard, “amidst scenes,” as their epitaph records 
“which in life they had frequented and loved.” 

Yet another bright star hovered over the declining years of 
Walpole’s existence—General Conway’s daughter, whom he loved as 
his own, Mrs. Damer the sculptress, to whom for her life he 
bequeathed his “dear Strawberry,” where she lived till 1821, when 
she parted with it to Lord Waldegrave. After the death of her 
husband, she passed some winters abroad, and Walpole introduced 
her to Sir Horace Mann at Florence. She made the acquaintance of 
Josephine when Madame de Beauharnais, and by her was introduced 
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to Napoleon, to whom she promised a bust of Fox—a promise which 
was fulfilled during the hundred days when she saw the Emperor in 
Paris, and received from him in return a diamond snuffbox with his 
portrait, which is now in the British Museum. Among her other 
friends was Nelson, who sat to her for his bust after the battle of the 
Nile; but while her energies thus flourished, her cousin was fast 
declining, and ‘a sense of approaching desolateness and desertion 
came over him. “At home,” he writes somewhat mournfully, “I 
see only a few charitable elders, except about fourscore nephews and 
nieces of various ages, who are brought to me once a year to stare at 
me as the Methuselah of the family,” and yet he tells Hannah 
More :— 


“When one can afford to pay for every relief, comfort, or assistance 
that can be procured at fourscore, dare one complain? Who has more 
cause to be thankful to Providence than I? My gout is tolerable, my eyes 
perfect, my hearing but little impaired, my spirits are good, and though 
my hands and feet are crippled, I can use both, and do not wish to box, 
wrestle or dance a hornpipe.” 


Still he lingered at “dear Strawberry ;” well nigh half a century 
had he resided there, converting it by pains unwearied into the fairy 
palace which it had gradually become, making of it a quaint and rare 
repository of relics such as Wolsey’s red hat, the pipe which Van 
Tromp smoked during the progress of his last sea fight, the spur 
with which Dutch William urged Sorrel through the waters of the 
Boyne ; and planting with his own hands the acacias which he was 
still permitted to watch as they waved to and fro beneath the 
ripening breath of summer. As the winter of 1796 drew on, his 
friends urged him to return to London, and in the waning light of a 
brief November day the feeble old man took a last fond look of his 
“ glorious windows,” and of the battlements and machicolation which 
frowned over the lawn. Then he returned to Berkeley Square, 
whither he had moved after the expiration of the lease of the 
residence in Arlington Street, bequeathed to him by his father, where 
on the 2nd of March following he breathed his last, and was buried 
in the family vault at Houghton, near his father, the last of Sir 
Robert Walpole’s Lord Orfords by the side of the first. 





Ralph Suglefield's Revenge. 


Few people, if any, outside the world of painting and literature 
will now remember the insignificant circumstance of a small 
cottage on the south Cornish coast being totally destroyed by fire 
on a’night in November, 188-. The occurrence was of some little 
interest to the police at the time, on account of the mystery that 
enshrouded it; but owing to the fact that no inquiry was pressed 
for, either by an insurance company or any private individual, 
that excellent force was not stimulated to detective triumph in 
the matter. An’ extra amount of attention, however, was tem- 
porarily attracted by it to Mr. Cyril Romer, a rising young artist 
then well in the running for Associateship of the Academy, a 
distinction he has since happily achieved. It seemed that in a 
picture gallery, which formed part of the cottage, a large number, 
indeed almost a perfect collection, of his works up to that date 
was gathered ; and, strangely enough, no other artist was repre- 
sented there. Among the paintings was one that was by many 
thought to have been “ the picture of the year,” on which, it was 
said, the trustees of the Chantrey Bequest had looked with a 
favourable eye, until forestalled by an anonymous purchaser, 
either more prompt or more liberal. Mr. Romer’s singular mis- 
fortune earned him for a few months the commiseration of the 
public, and many paragraphs of Art gossip in the papers, and for 
some little time longer the sympathy of his fellow painters. They 
could appreciate the severity of the blow; the complete destruction 
—for it was almost such—of his life’s work up to that time; his 
passports to posthumous fame, his credentials destined for 
posterity. It was, in one way, a less reparable loss than would be 
that of a commercial man who, in middle age, should be robbed 
of all his property, and called upon to begin life over again. 

Cyril Romer’s misfortune was known to the public before they 
became aware of the identity of the owner of the pictures. The 
cottage, according to the testimony of the country-side, was the 
property of a mysterious Mr. Jones, who came to it at irregular 
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intervals, and stayed for varying periods, leading while there an 
absolutely secluded life, and known by sight to very few of the 
people round about. The old woman who came daily from a 
distance of about half a mile to look after the cottage, and to 
light a fire when the weather was at all cold, testified to the 
eccentric habits of Mr. Jones. She was instructed always to have 
the place ready for him from day today; though not uncommonly 
as many as six months elapsed without his visiting it. He sent 
her money regularly, but she did not know his address in London. 
He came and went, as a rule, at night, using his own key. She 
had long since ceased to be surprised when she found him there 
some morning, or found that he had as suddenly departed. Now 
and then he brought down a picture to add to the collection ; she 
had occasionally helped him in the hanging of them. Once he 
had spoken to her of the pictures; he had said: “They are the 
works of my friend Mr. Romer; Mr. Romer is a very notable 
painter; I would not care to have any paintings here except 
those of Mr. Romer.” She had said she considered them very 
beautiful. He had smiled, and said that that was also the opinion 
of many critics. Mr. Jones wrote a good deal; not letters, she 
thought. Much of what he wrote found its way to the waste- 
paper basket. She had at times examined the contents of this 
with some care ; she was of opinion that the words were English ; 
the meaning she had found obscure. She had lighted the fire on 
the previous day, according to her custom at that time of year. 
She had taken the usual precautions ; she challenged examination 
as to their efficiency ; she could not imagine what had caused the 
accident, She had no reason to believe that Mr. Jones had been 
there the evening before ; on the other hand, she could not answer 
for Mr. Jones. She did not believe that Mr. Jones would have 
set fire to his own cottage. She would not deny that Mr. Jones 
was peculiar, but she was clearly of opinion that he was 
“ harmless.” 

The interest of the public was aroused anew some days later by 
the discovery that the mysterious Mr. Jones was no other than 
that shining light among the minor poets of the day, Ralph Ingle- 
field, then at the height of his reputation, and, in the judgment of 
many, bidding fair to rank ere long with the greater singers. 
The readers of literary gossip now had their turn, and the poet 
became the recipient of at least an equal amount of sympathy. 
Much information was circulated on the subject of the long- 
standing friendship of poet and painter. Cyril Romer’s delight 
and surprise, even in his misfortune, when he discovered the 
anonymous buyer, whose dealings had puzzled him for years, to be 
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no other than his old friend, were touchingly depicted. The 
delicate, unobtrusive help given so persistently by the poet to his 
comrade revived the wavering faith of many in the altruistic 
possibilities of our frail nature. ‘‘ The New Damon,” and a host 
of other sonnets contributed to daily and weekly papers by the 
smaller fry of minor poets, celebrated the incident in verse un- 
happily not immortal. The image of Ralph Inglefield, in his 
south Cornish hermitage, surrounded by his friend’s masterpieces, 
and bringing forth, under their influence, the poems that had 
gained him so many admirers, was lovingly dwelt on by the 
paragraphist. Nor was speculation wanting as to the precise 
origin of the inspiration of particular poems. Counterparts of 
Inglefield’s classical verses were conjectured to have been among 
the canvases of Romer, and the simple pathos of the poet’s 
modern work was assigned clear kinship with the painter’s cottage 
interiors. Inglefield and Romer were the subject of countless 
interviews, many of them illustrated; the poet’s eye rolled in a 
fine frenzy on the pages of the pictorial magazines, side by side 
with the luxuriant waving hair of the artist; and sketches of 
many of the lost pictures were diligently scanned by the readers 
with pathetic appreciation. All the circumstances were pro- 
nounced interesting, even romantic, except the disaster that had 
led to the revelation of them. As to that, Inglefield was unable 
to offer any explanation. He knew of no grounds to suspect 
malice; and the habits of the caretaker he declared to be such as 
almost to preclude the possibility of the accident having occurred 
through her negligence. If any were inclined to whisper of 
incendiarism on the part of Inglefield, the utter want of probable 
motive, and the plain fact that the cottage and pictures were 
uninsured, were sufficient to demonstrate the absurdity of the 
theory. 

So much as I have related was within the knowledge of the 
public, and after the customary nine, or ninety, days by them 
duly forgotten. Taat portion of the story which never reached 
the general ear it is my fortune to be able to tell. 

* * * 7 * 

Since the time of Helen of Troy it has been the merest truism 
that the woman to whom it is given to rouse the best, and the 
worst, passions of men need not invariably be endowed with mental 
and moral qualities of a transcendental order. An impartial 
observer would not have denied to Louisa Darley the possession 
of beauty, of a kind; but he would probably have deemed it little 
more than ephemeral, and would have found in it but scant 
promise for the Indian summer of her days. Apart from her 
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beauty, such as it was, he would have been at a loss to account in 
any rational way for the strong influence she exercised on the lives 
of two men, neither of whom could be said to be quite common- 
place. Ralph Inglefield and Cyril Romer were fast friends in 
that delightful borderland between boyhood and the estate of man, 
had burnt each other’s midnight oil, and exchanged enthusiasms, 
“in the brave days when they were twenty-one.” They were 
the better mated in that their longings, though tending to the 
same great ultimate end of art, travelled by ways that were 
diverse. Worshippers in the same great temple, each knelt at 
his peculiar shrine, and owned his special calendar of saints. For 
Romer, paint and canvas held the unutterable ; for Inglefield, 
words, matically swayed, made pictures for the mind and heart 
more gorgeous than were ever painted. No sense of petty 
personal rivalry jarred on their unalloyed,;companionship. Sym- 
pathy, though vague, was quick between them; and each felt 
certain of his brother’s ear. If one poured forth the burden of 
his hopes or fears, his gladness or dejection, his praise or righteous 
wrath, he found a ready second in his:friend; and from the art of 
each, each soothed the other with analogies. But this was in the 
golden days, while still their hearts soared far beyond desires of 
earth, to where their mistress sat enthroned above the skies. 
Some devil had his will, that both should love Louisa Darley. 

It may have been that Inglefield, whose thoughts on paper 
flowed freely enough, in speech did himself less than justice; it 
may have been that he scorned the specious arts whereby it is 
given to the social favourite all unconsciously to advance himself 
in others’ estimation ; certain it is that in the art of pleasing, and 
more particularly that of pleasing women, he was far from being 
the equal of his friend. That proud reserve of manner which 
chilled the many, yet only the more endeared him to the few who 
had patience to learn to know him, would have stood him in but 
poor stead in the pursuit of quarry such as this. Outwardly the 
ways of Romer were franker and'more taking. Handsome, 
enthusiastic, quick, and even brilliant, of speech, he seemed pre- 
destined to conquer the good opinion of women, and to fix a 
wavering fancy. That the contest was unequal must have been 
plain to Inglefield from the first, and from the first must have 
embittered him. He never told his love; and how he must have 
suffered in receiving the endless confidences of his unsuspecting 
friend imagination shrinks from picturing. For Romer un- 
doubtedly guessed nothing of the truth, and Inglefield was still, 
in this, his chosen listener. That the lady was equally ignorant 
I will not dare to say; for is there not in women some subtle 
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sense, unknown to us, wherefrom such knowledge cannot be hid ? 
The courtship went its usual way of flowers and thorns; all notes 
in the gamut were sounded, from darkest despair to most delirious 
joy; and in due time Cyril Romer married. Inglofield carried 
with him into solitude the worst of all companions—a disease that, 
having found no outlet, had “struck in ;” warped from his better 
nature, he retired to brood upon his fancied wrong, and deep 
within his heart he cherished the wild idea of revenge. 

Cyril Romer’s marriage was what most people would call a 
success. ‘rue, there are those who advocate, in marriage, in- 
tellectual and moral equality, and even similarity of tastes and 
standards; but the larger number will always surely favour, in 
preference to this wasteful repetition, the union to which one 
shall bring the qualities the other lacks. Romer, as an artist, 
had what might almost be accounted genius: high aspirations, 
poetic imagination, delicate fancy, and no mean technical skill; 
but it might well be doubted whether he had yet mastered, or, 
unassisted, would ever master, the art of getting on. In this his 
wife was no despicable guide. Romer was generous; it was hers 
to curb in him the too exuberant play of this most graceful gift. 
Romer leaned a little to Bohemianism ; it was hers to lead him, 
by silken threads, to social delights more reputable and conven- 
tional. If her judgment in painting failed to scan the heights he 
aimed at, at least she had a keener eye than he for what would 
sell. Her horizon knew no further bound than the galleries of 
the Royal Academy; but within that limit her knowledge was 
minute and thorough. He had been known to sneer, as youthful 
artists will, at the Academy ; she gently led him to his duty, and 
pointed him, in glory of R.A.-ship, the pinnacle of fame. Ina 
word, inspired and influenced by her, Romer settled down, and 
became a successful man. 

But, in addition to his wife, it seemed that Romer had another 
helper, whose influence constantly and silently asserted itself. 
Many a young artist, accounted fairly successful, and commanding 
his separate paragraph in the notices of the year’s art, may yet 
too rarely find that the approval of press and public has been 
followed by any more substantial recognition, and the picture 
praised of twenty critics, and admired of twenty thousand visitors 
to the galleries, may still, on the first Monday in August, remain 
unsold. No such ironical fate was ever Romer’s. Year by year 
he sold his pictures, though to whom, or whether to one or many 
patrons, he could not guess. The offers came now through one 
agent, now through another; the principal, or principals, eluded 
all discovery. Most of his works, and all of any importance, 
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were disposed of in this way. It was at once the irritating and 
delightful mystery of his life. Among his thousand guesses, 
never did it occur to him that his friend the poet had turned 
collector, and that his masterpieces were being brought, one by 
one, beneath the single roof of a cottage on the south coast of 
Cornwall. 

Meanwhile the fame of Inglefield also was growing apace, in 
the more limited circle of those who interest themselves in con- 
temporary verse. His place among the moderns was keenly 
canvassed, and some of his more ardent admirers had begun to 
link his name with great names of the past. Four slender 
volumes could not entitle him to universal recognition, for, in the 
case of poets, the public is far from hasty in its praise; but he 
was known, at least by name, to almost all, and it was understood 
that promise, even of greatness, had been given. Some few there 
were to whom even his personal characteristics were matter of 
curiosity ; but of these little was to be learnt; always addicted to 
solitude, he had of recent years become still more a recluse. His 
readers were forced to be content to gather what they could of 
him from his writings; and these bore testimony eminently 
favourable. The admirers who found in them so much of dignity 
pathos, elevation and purity of tone, would have been surprised 
indeed to learn that through the years of his growing reputation 
the poet’s most cherished and ever-present sentiment was an 
overmastering desire for vengeance on an individual. 

It was no common vengeance that he sought; he had weighed 
it well, putting himself in imagination in the place of the man he 
longed to injure, that he might know the blow that would sink 
deepest, and leave the most enduring scar. And he had concluded 
that to strike at the artist nature of the man, by destroying 
irretrievably, at one blow, the work of years of his life, and those 
the years perhaps most interesting, the years of freshness and 
development, would ease most satisfactorily the vengeful craving 
of his soul. For him no such loss was possible; his work, once 
given to the world, remained, if the world chose, its secure 
possession. He chuckled, with unholy rapture, to think that with 
a painter it was otherwise. ‘Ten years, at least, of Cyril Romer’s 
life it was in his power to blot out, and make as though they had 
never been; rendering the artist’s record, for that period, as little 
enduring as the actor’s “that struts and frets his hour upon the 
stage, and then is heard no more.” For ten years he worked 
astutely, and silently. The intensity of his desire lent him a 
worldly wisdom foreign to his habit; and he held his secret 
unsuspected, even by those whom he employed. The Cornish 
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cottage was the scene of many a silent carnival, as day by day, 
while there, he gloated in prospect over his revenge. Not the 
miser, pressing to his breast his hoard of treasure, not the stealthy 
drunkard, not the opium eater, knew half such diabolic joy. The 
cherished passion grew from year to year, as canvas after canvas 
came to give it food. He felt but one regret, for what he vaguely 
knew would be his loss when he should have consummated his 
revenge; but one desire, to dally with the days of preparation, 
and prolong them. 

All things conspired to fix the limit of ten years. Inglefield’s 
means, though adequate, were far from inexhaustible, and the 
price of Romer’s pictures was rising with his fame. Already 
Inglefield had spent more money than he could well afford ; to go 
much further would have been stark madness. He began to be 
admonished that the end to which he had been working was come 
at last. One final triumph, however, was at hand—the chance 
was given him to put a fitting climax to his series; and from this, 
although his purse would hardly bear it, he could not refrain. 
In March, 188-, it began to be whispered that Mr. Cyril Romer 
would this year surpass himself; and Inglefield, visiting the 
studio on Show Sunday, recognised at once that this was no idle 
rumour. It seemed more than likely that he was gazing on what 
would be “the picture of the year.” Inglefield felt that he must 
invoke his Muse to aid his private resources, for the tax he would 
have to pay was almost double that of any previous year. He 
visited his publishers, and offered them what, in his saner and 
more artistic moments, he had never intended should see the 
light; many things long since discarded, for want of that finish 
that had ever been his salient merit, many that bore something of 
the impress of the fierce passion that had consumed him, many 
that appealed, by their very commonplaceness, to an audience 
wider than he had yet reached, and courted a popularity his 
chaste lines had hitherto seemed almost to shun. His publishers 
were by no means blind to the qualities of the volume, and offered 
him a sum far in excess of the very modest gains his earlier work 
had brought him. He thought of little else than money at the 
moment, and smiled to see “the picture of the year” within his 
reach. 

If Romer’s work did not stand unchallenged on that proud 
eminence, at least it shared it with some others. The precise 
division of honours was an interesting question, on which the 
critics delivered themselves at some length. Romer had the 
suffrages of many, and the august “Chantrey,” it was said, was 
almost conquered. How nearly cannot now be known, for, while 
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this was still but studio rumour, the anonymous buyer helped 
himself, careless whether he were robbing the nation. Again he 
evaded the eyes of the curious, though this time they were many, 
and by the middle of August his new prize was safely housed, the 
crowning gem of his collection. For three months more Inglefield 
revelled in the joys of ownership, and the sense of power now 
fittingly to be exerted. One night in November he entered his 
cottage, spent his last hour of devilish contemplation, then fired 
the house, went out, and from a neighbouring hill sated his soul 
with the glory of the conflagration, The flames had died down, 
and cottage and pictures were no more than smouldering ashes, 
when he gained the nearest station, and took the night-mail to 
London. 

Whether or not it had been his intention to declare himself as 
the owner of the cottage, he must have bitterly regretted to find 
himself compelled to do so. There was danger in keeping silence ; 
descriptions, more or less inaccurate, of Mr. Jones’s person were 
in all the papers, and it was said that he had been seen in the 
vicinity on the night in question. Discovery seemed to him 
imminent ; and if it came without his motion, suspicion of his 
guilt would have been almost certainty. He explained the three 
days of his delay by alleging illness; and, indeed, this was 
hardly less than true, for he was nervous, overwrought, exhausted. 
The agony of the following weeks was almost more than he could 
bear. The horrors of being interviewed fell on a soul now trebly 
sensitive to pain; the mask he had to wear revolted him; 
condolences, inquiries, the coupling of his name with Cyril 
Romer’s, the flaunting of their early friendship in the public gaze, 
the praises of his magnanimity, all drove him to a state akin to 
madness. When the wave of public curiosity and sympathy 
subsided, he lay prostrate for a time, and then sought seclusion 
on the Continent. 

In a month his new volume was issued from the press. No 
previous work of his had attracted half so much attention; if 
notoriety had been his object, he had attained it, beyond dispute. 
But praise, such as was given, came from quarters whence blame 
would have been preferable to him; while the judicious grieved, 
and many old and staunch admirers were alienated. Some 
notices were sarcastic, and referred the lack of inspiration to the 
loss of his familiars, the canvases of Romer. The poems were 
widely talked about, indeed, and even read; but the poet—he had 
dealt his reputation, at its most critical moment, the severest of 
blows ; and had gained—what? Fiercely he turned for compensa- 
tion to the monster of revenge he had been feeding for ten years, 
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and found that it had played him false. It had no joys to offer 
him now. From that horrid dream he woke bafiled, unsatisfied, 
sick and sore at heart. 

Half a year later Inglefield, the shadow of his former self, 
returned to town. Cyril Romer came to see him, and was 
shocked by his appearance. He condoled with him as best he 
could. 

“You know,” he said, “I think that affair of the pictures 
knocked you up more than you admitted at the time. I always 
thought it hurt you more than me. Of course, I know I was cut 
up about it at first, before I thought it over; but, upon my word, 
I felt it was compensation enough to discover what you had been 
doing for me. And after all, it’s nearly a year now since it 
happened, I’ve had time to think, and. . . You liked those things, did 
you? But there’s no need to ask; you've given the best possible 
proof of that. Well, do you know, I think if I could have probed 
to the very bottom of my heart at the time I should have found 
there a feeling of devout thankfulness that they were gone. 
You’re surprised? Oh, I don’t mean that they were bad, not 
altogether bad ; there was good work enough in some, in many, of 
them; but not one of them in which there wasn’t something that 
would have been better away. No, I don’t only mean that none 
of them was perfect—that goes without saying. I mean this— 
there isn’t another man living to whom I’d say it—how do you 
think it is when a man works for years with one eye, or half an 
eye, or the corner of his eye, on the public he hopes to please, 
the public he hopes will buy his work? Doesn’t he take a lower 
view of his subject, and doesn’t he condescend here and there to a 
trick the genuine artist in him despises? There wasn’t one of 
those things without some such mark of the beast. I used to 
tremble, and not knowing where they were made them mysterious, 
ghostly things to me, and always I felt that they would return to 
confront me whenever I should try to do the best work that’s in 
me. Well, those ghosts are laid for me, and, by Jove! in whole- 
sale fashion. The mortality was complete. No man in London 
is as free from the spectres of his misspent youthasIam. And 
now I feel I can do what’s really good. I’ve got my position; I 
haven't to fight for that any longer. If good honest work can do 
it, I'll go back to our old ideas. Yes, P’ll be as you and I were 
ten years ago—you've not forgotten? I have, for a time, I’m 
afraid. Inglefield, I'll give you a picture some day that you'll 
be proud to hang, and I shall be proud to come and look at... . 
And, by-the-bye, I see you won’t ask me the question, but neither 
will I shirk it, all the same. Yes, 1 have read your last volume, 
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and, frankly, I do not think it up to the others. But you've not 
been yourself, for long enough. Anyone may see that you've been 
ill. Jcan’t plead that excuse; I wish I could. You'll do well 
again, better than ever. So we both shall. The best years of 
our lives are before us.” 
* * * * * 

Romer, as the world knows, has fallen off no jot in popularity ; 
at the same time he has captured the good opinion of those of his 
craft whose opinions are best worth having, who had looked, in 
earlier days, somewhat askance upon the methods whereby he 
achieved success. Inglefield has published nothing more. 


W. Kiyestey Tarrey. 
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“ And you, O sad, who still endure 
Some wound that only time can cure, 
To you, in watches of the night,— 
To you I sing! ”—Austin Dobson. 


Ir was on a stormy night in the fall of summer that he first 
appeared among them; and the noise of wave and wind was so 
loud about the cottage that Mrs. Cawley did not realise his 
knocking, till she was ware of a white face, wet with rain, 
peering into the kitchen through the open door, and of a tired 
voice asking bed and lodging for the night. This was the manner 
of his coming; and they never learned more concerning him than 
they knew then: which was nothing at all. 

“But yew'll have asked the gentleman his name, Mrs. Cawley, 
I suppose?” said Mrs. Rogers, who lived in the farm to the left, 
opposite. “I would not let a gentleman be into my house, 
not however proper he looked, without asking the name of ’um.” 

Mrs. Cawley had gone somewhat further. She had observed 
with more than a mother’s care his personal effects, save what 
might be in the little black bag he had brought with him; for no 
key in the village would fit that. But she could find little that 
had not been procured since his arrival, and nothing at all that 
bore the traces of any name. And, seeing that he received no 
letters, nor seemed to expect any, it was evident that from 
himself alone could she gain a clue: and this, at the outset, he 
had quietly declined to give. But money was scarce in those 
parts; and the stranger paid for his lodging regularly ; and, after 
all, if a young gentleman preferred to live unknown, what 
business was it of such as her? So Mrs. Cawley allowed him to 
retain her rooms at twice their due rent; and her neighbours, 
when they had raised the price of eggs and milk, acquiesced in 
the arrangement. 

Not but that they sought at first to learn what had brought 
him there. When a youth hides himself in a remote seaside 
village, and will not tell so much as the name he was baptised 
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withal, it looks as if matters were not exactly as they should be. 
On this idea, he was decoyed into conversation by an aged villager, 
who touched incidentally, while discussing the pilchard-fisheries 
and the harvest, upon the major crimes given in the Decalogue, 
and some others not referred to therein. But the face of the 
young man changed not at all at the mention of any one of them ; 
if you except an occasional twinkling of the eyes as he listened to 
this discourse. Indeed, his face—it was as sad as any saint’s in 
a picture, and a good deal more beautiful—did not bear much 
trace of crime. 

“Yus, he’s a prutty yewth,” agreed Mrs. Rogers, as she watched 
him from the dairy window pass down the road. “ He’s a prutty 
yewth, the young gentleman who is over to Mrs. Cawley’s, though 
he is sa pale. And he looks as if he had had a deal of trouble. 
And yew were wrong, Mr. Kendal, to think he could have done 
anything as could make him shamed.” 

Which verdict, as being given by one who was a landed pro- 
prietor in the place with possession of three cottages and a field, 
who had been to America a few years ago, and had two sons out 
to New Zealand and one of them on his own account, was held of 
value throughout the village. 

But it was a boy who really settled the question. His name 
was Hal, to speak briefly—Hal, and no surname after it. He was 
the wildest urchin in the village; and having selected a squally 
day for borrowing the coastguard’s dingey, contrived to upset the 
same in a running sea, from which he was pulled out ina shapeless 
condition by the stranger. Henceforward, Hal used to follow the 
stranger at some distance, like a well-trained dog. This made 
Hal an object of envy to all fellow urchins; for with children the 
stranger was on terms of friendship. Their elders, moreover, to 
whom swimming was a dark art, now regarded him with awe ; and, 
when Mr. Hughes let fall that it was the stranger’s aid which 
had enabled him to hire a second horse, after his own knocked up 
over the harvesting, and when Mrs. Collen followed suit with 
some story about the best tea and sugar from the grocer’s as she 
was recovering from her fever—it was decided finally that he was a 
“proper ” gentleman, and they allowed him to go his way in peace. 

‘This way was not as the way of other men. In the morning, it 
was his habit to wait with some anxiety for a daily paper, ordered 
in Mrs. Cawley’s name. What he wanted with it, puzzled Mrs. 
Cawley much, seeing that, as she averred, it was always left 
unopened ; and what interest a young gentleman could find ina 
list of advertisements, she, Mrs. Cawley, could not conceive. 
“ Mebbe it’s they notices about finding folk as is lost,” said Mrs. 
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Rogers. “Or mebbe it’s Births, Deaths, and Marriages,” said 
Mrs. Cawley. Whatever it was, it was a lunacy that did no harm 
to any one, and seemed to comfort the youth. When he had 
carefully examined the outside of his paper, he went out. 

If the stranger had come there to eat out his heart alone, he 
could hardly have chosen a better place for the process. Ruthen 
is some fourteen miles from the nearest station, and a letter, 
when it comes at all, reaches you through the courtesy of the 
baker’s boy from St. Ewen, or the good nature of the woman who 
sells crabs along the coast. You walk over great solitary moors, 
and through great solitary plains of gorse, and under great 
solitary cliffs, breaking into deep rocky bays; and the ocean 
stretches before you in green and indigo to the Western World. 
You might walk for hours, and believe you were the last living 
thing, except the seagulls, left alive upon the earth. 

Here the youth, when he had received his morning paper, often 
roamed abroad, communing with himself. He did not roam in 
the manner of most strangers,—a few miles along the beach and 
back again for lunch or supper. He remained away the whole 
day on his little wanderings, returning when only the white 
marks of the coastguard showed the line of path, and the lights of 
the village scarcely twinkled up from the valley through the 
night-mist. Sometimes he would sit motionless upon the cliff, 
watching the broad embroidery of foam below him; and some- 
times he would step down a break-neck descent upon the shore, 
and vanish among the dark marble caverns. But his most 
frequent and least intelligible pleasure was to throw off his 
clothes upon the rocks, and, plunging into a green icy pool, revel 
among the depths of it, or look up at the circles of light upon its 
surface. (Which accounts for a legend prevailing later in those 
parts, that a merman had been once espied in an inaccessible cove 
near the little quay; and that a terrific storm, which fell at the 
end of that year, was foretold by this appearance.) In fact, cold 
and hunger seemed of no moment to him; and as for rain, he 
rejoiced in it, and would march merrily through a driving sleet, 
when the boy Hal, who observed him from a distance, had long 
fled home, soaked to the skin, to receive his mother’s blessing. 

He then concluded his operations by sitting up the entire night 
at the bedside of a fisherman in the last stage of a galloping 
consumption. 

Mrs. Cawley thought this a profitable time to explain her 
real opinions:—that the usual season for sea-bathing had long 
passed ; that to walk miles from home when the sky was full, and 
the wind from the west too, was, saving your pardon, somewhat 
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feckless; and that a gentleman should not, even for the sake of 
other folk, go for twenty-four hours without food and sleep, 
which were needful to keep a body alive, and that taken regular, 
especially for one who was none so strong himself. The young 
man listened quietly, and continued in his former foolishness. 
For he was a young man of wayward nature; or else his trouble 
was of that curious kind which lifts one above the ordinary 
concerns of human life,—so far, that is, as they affect oneself. 

So the summer wore into autumn, and autumn into winter; 
and the youth received his papers, and went on his wanderings or 
ministrations, and grew more and more pale and delicate-looking, 
like the lovers in the story-books, Also they of the village came 
to like him more and more. The harvest had been bad that year, 
and the fisheries little better. Mrs. Collen’s fever, moreover, had 
paid a flying visit to some other homes before it finally departed. 
As a result, distress was very fairly distributed throughout the 
place. In this field of misfortune the stranger moved quietly 
and almost unseen, learning their wants by means they could only 
guess, and meeting them with a tact they did not understand at 
all: and this, seeing that he still mostly kept himself to himself, 
and spoke little to any one above twelve years of age, was curious. 
For the one thing he would not share with them was his own 
trouble, and the great thing he feared from them was their thanks. 
Wherefore, they liked him a good deal, as I have said. They did 
not like placidly and in reason, as would properly educated men 
and women, but worshipped him with a wondering obeisance ; 
insomuch that admiration for the young gentleman became a sort 
of religious cult in that village. “ Young gentleman?” said 
Mrs. Rogers—*“ Young angel!” and the expression was not 
deemed too strong even by Mr. Kendal. 

But one day, when the winter was at its coldest and wildest, he 
remained at home. His paper had been delayed that morning. 
He did not know that the baker’s horse was employed in carting 
firewood from the beach, and that the baker’s boy had to go his 
rounds on foot. So he went to the door at intervals of five 
minutes, till the paper came; when he bore it off with a sigh of 
relief. 

It was almost immediately after this Mrs. Cawley declared that 
she heard a little noise in the house; and knowing, she said, by 
instinct that the gentleman was taken unwell, ran into his 
room. : 

He was lying back on a chair, his face iron-grey, and trembling 
as if he had seen a ghost. The paper lay, unfolded as usual, on 
his lap before him. 
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“It’s Births, Deaths, and Marriages!” said Mrs. Cawley, as she 
hastily extracted his brandy from her kitchen cupboard. 

She played round the subject, in her solicitude for his condition ; 
but the stranger gave no assistance. When he had recovered 
himself, he fetched his hand-bag and a light, and spent the after- 
noon burning letters and walking up and down his room. Then 
he went out. 

The wind, which had risen with the morning, became a hurri- 
cane by nightfall, and blew icy cold. They spoke of that storm 
in the village for many years. The blast sang among the 
thatches, and blustered rudely in through closed doors and 
windows. Mrs. Collen heaped an armful of gorse upon the fire, 
and huddled herself beside it. She remembered clearly how the 
cold had begun that fever from which she had been rescued by 
the stranger’s aid. 

Mrs. Rogers sat in Mrs. Cawley’s kitchen over the lodger’s 
paper. “It’s Deaths,” said Mrs. Rogers. “It’s Marriages,” said 
Mrs. Cawley. But the candle danced too fitfully to see the print, 
and her argument was frozen by a chill, which even the lodger’s 
brandy could not expel. 

Mr. Kendal, in the tap-room of the Traveller’s Rest, had 
turned from an exposition of the young gentleman’s merits to a 
description of the tempests in his own youth, when the door was 
thrown open, and, accompanied by a gust of wind, the boy Hal 
tumbled into the room. He gaped on them speechlessly for a 
moment, catching his breath. Then he blurted— 

“ Ther’ be a ship out to sea! A ship showin’ lights! ” 

“Wher’?” said Mr. Kendal. 

“Down ther’, off Trethewen Head. An’ coastguard Jim, he 
says to me, ‘Go an’ tell ’em to come down an’ help wi’ the boat.’ 
An’ so I come to tell yew. An’ I’m woful cold.” 

When they had fought their way down through the wind, a 
dusky throng of men and women was already gathered upon the 
near part of the quay ; the women clinging to the men, and the 
men gesticulating and shouting words that were not audible in 
the roar. A coastguard, with the aid of three fishermen, had 
brought the boat to on the leeward, where she danced like a cork 
upon the water: it wanted half a dozen more to man her. The 
ship could be still seen to the north, showing signals of distress. 
It was a mighty storm. The waves seemed to be leaping upon 
the end of the quay like living beasts; and the wind was armed 
with a piercing frost, as though it came direct from the Arctic 
regions. 

Presently a young fisherman separated himself from the mass 
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and came forward, followed by four others. The crowd cheered. 
But, to make up the tale, one more was necessary ; and the coast- 
guard looked at the crowd, and the crowd looked at the sea and 
af one another, while the foam beat and splashed over them: 
for it,was not probable that any who went out that night would 
return. 

They were pushing off, at length, into the surge with one hand 
short, when a dark figure walked upon the quay, and, passing 
silently among them, stepped towards the boat. It was “the 
young gentleman over to Mrs. Cawley’s.” ; and he was looking out 
to the black of waters, with a look that they did not understand. 
Then they heard, above the wind, a shrill childish voice crying— 

“Oh, yew must na go! yew must na go!” and saw the 
stranger bending down over the boy Hal, who was clawing his 
knees. 

Just then the moon looked down through a rift of the clouds 
upon the quay; and certain did afterwards maintain that there 
was a wreath of light about’the stranger’s uncovered hair, like 
the one on the martyr’s head in their Church-window: for the 
Cornishmen are an imaginative folk. As he put the child gently 
from him, he slipped into his hand something that glittered. 
Then he lowered himself into the boat. The crowd looked on in 
silence. 

That was the last they saw of him, or them that were with him, 
—at least, alive. As for the ship, it was lost to their sight soon 
after the boat had started. They waited on the quay till dawn, 
wet to the bone and frozen to the marrow; and then went their 


way. 


What was the stranger’s mystery, they never fathomed. Nor 
did any inquiry ever reach them concerning him from the outer 
world. Some great sorrow he seemed to have had, which was 
better borne away from those who knew him; and the question 
of what it might have been, occupied them for a few winter 
evenings; and, in after days, they would now and again lower 
their voices as they told of some good thing that he had done 
among them. But they were a simple people, not much given to 
wonderment. They had, moreover, their own sorrows to consider. 
He had stepped into their lives out of the night from nowhere, 
and into night and nothingness he passed again; and, in a while, 
his memory followed after him. 

Only, a little boy in that village was long held in . the more 
account among his fellows for the. possession of a locket of real 
gold, containing two wisps of hair, one somewhat lighter than the 
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other. And, in the neighbouring churchyard of St. Ewen, on the 
right of the path as you enter by the wicket-gate, stands the 
stern-board of a boat with an inscription on it :— 


HERE LIE THE BODIES 
OF 
THOMAS LLOYD WILLIAM RUDDOCK 
WILLIAM TRELAWNEY DAVID ROGERS 
SAMUEL WILLIAMS OWEN PENFOLD 
THOMAS KENDAL RICHARD BROWN 
CHARLES RUDDOCK AND ONE UNKNOWN 
who were drifted on shore in a Boat, frozen to death, 
at Trethewen Cove in this parish, on Sunday, 
the 21st of December, 
MDCCCLXVI. 











Light Song. 


(from GoxrTHE.) 





I ruink of thee whene’er the solar splendour 
on ocean beams ; 

I think of thee when the moon pours her tender 
light on the streams: 

I see thee when, upon the far road tossing, 
the dust-cloud shakes ; 

In the deep night, when on the frail plank crossing 
the traveller quakes ; 

I hear thy voice, when waves that moan and darken 
in storm arise : 

In silent woods I hide myself to hearken 
where none replies: 

I am still with thee, for—far as thou art from me— 
I feel thee near; 

The sun is set, the stars are shining on me: 

ah! wert thou here! 














By Right of Womanhood. 


I am one of the stout, ugly ones. My figure is not worthy the 
name; I have not a single good feature in my face, and, moreover, 
no compensating attractiveness of complexion or general ex- 
pression, such as the novelists usually attribute to their plain 
girls, I feel my deficiencies and show that I do, if my glass tells 
me aright. An old gentleman told me once that no woman 
need look really ugly. He got that out of a book somewhere. I 
am afraid I laughed in his face. He meant the remark to be 
consoling, I believe, for we had been discussing feminine beauty, 
as I often like to do; but I laughed all the same, and he looked 
sorry. I hate people to be sorry for me. I know that I am ugly, 
and am too sorry for myself to consider any one else’s pity more 
than mere waste, where so much is given already. Why should 
other people care about my ugliness? It is almost a reproach to 
me to think I require consolation on that account, all the more 
humiliating because I know that Ido. I prefer to be regarded as 
irredeemably ugly and beyond the consideration due to woman by 
right. Men are only polite and considerate where beauty of face, 
or form, or character attract them; nowhere else, however 
chivalrous they may pretend to be. 

At least, I used to think so, but ‘that was before I went to 
Porlock last summer, where something happened to me which 
altered my views considerably on this point, but, strange to say, 
left me as dissatisfied as ever; for I had a service done me per- 
fectly, and that out of regard for my womanhood alone ; and I am 
discontented because I know that it could have been done for no 
other reason. We are consistent in our inconsistencies. My 
consistency seems to be my discontent that I am awkward and 
ugly. But since I have met a true gentleman I would have 
others know that I am aware of the fact, lest I should appear 
altogether to» pessimistic. 

It happened on this wise. 

We—that is, Bella my sister and her admirer (they have 
been married since), Aunt Jane, and myself—were staying last 
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August at Porlock below Exmoor. Aunt Jane went botanising, 
and I went with her usually, while the other two wandered in the 
neighbouring woods, and came home to supper in a state of 
supreme happiness which daily excited my envy. Aunt Jane and 
botany rather bored me, to tell the truth, but I love Aunt Jane, 
and was as enthusiastic as my nature admitted over her excursions 
and discoveries. 

One day when we had set off early up the great hill towards 
Culbone Stables to find white heather, leaving Bella and John 
down below as usual, a great many people passed us, on horseback, 
evidently going to one of the big stag-hound meets in the neigh- 
bourhood. I looked at them admiringly and felt the tourist I was. 
I wished I could only go hunting like that. It seemed so grand 
and noble, all sorts of covetousness arose within me. 

I asked a farmer leaning over a gate where the meet was. He 
said at Brendon Two Gates. And when we had walked on a little 
farther I unfurled the map which Aunt Jane always insists on my 
carrying in my pocket, for she prefers to be independent of direc- 
tions in dialect, and looked to see where Brendon Two Gates was. 
It seemed a long way off, though nothing like the distance it after- 
wards proved. A sudden spirit of adventure seized me, and I told 
Aunt Jane that I would leave her to botanise alone for once if she 
did not mind, and go to see what a meet was like. She assented 
at once, for she always allows that I am as capable of looking 
after myself as any one she knows, though I am but twenty-three, 
and I think she was rather grateful on the whole for the chance of 
getting rid of me. For I like walking fast, and cannot help 
showing my impatience over the botanical pottering at times. 
So I hurried off, lest it should strike her to ask for a look at the 
map before I got out of range, and arrived at Culbone Stables in 
a white heat; for the sun was very fierce, and the road entirely 
unprotected. 

Thence I looked across the moor southward, and as I looked, 
the sense of freedom and space and delight in mere living to 
breathe such air, took possession of me, and I dashed down the 
hill, the other side, in a state bordering on frenzy. 

I asked my way at a farm at the bottom, and pounded up the 
next hill without pausing another moment, and on and on across 
heather and grass and fern, with Brendon Two Gates apparently 
as far off as ever—at least I could not see them. Ido not quite 
know what I expected they would be like, but I imagined they 
must be big landmarks of some sort that could not fail to catch 
the eye within a few miles. I began to feel rather tired and 
disappointed, and my ardour cooled as the sun grew hotter and 
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hotter. The cart-track I had followed for some way stopped at a 
gate in a stone wall, split into mere diverging sets of casual ruts. I 
chose the set which seemed the most direct and walked on, 
longing for another stream. By the gradual descent, and a view 
of the slope of the next hill, I judged I must come to water soon ; 
and surely enough another quarter of a mile brought me in sight 
of a brook. I found out afterwards that I had struck the 
Badgworthy about half a mile above the Doone Glen. 

The hills on Exmoor are steepest at the bottom, and as I neared 
the stream I involuntarily broke into a run. 

The sun must have made me giddy. My legs seemed to have 
grown suddenly independent. I tried to pull up, but my foot 
slipped sideways, my other ankle twisted under me, and in a 
moment I was rolling down ina bundle. Ten yards or so, and a 
boulder brought me up sharply, bruising my elbow. I hung on 
to it though, and sat there for several minutes, panting and 
bewildered. 

Then I tried to get up and walk to the river, and grew cold and 
clammy all at once, in spite of the heat. A little mishap 
frightens us in these unadventurous times, and I was frightened 
more than I care to admit to find my ankle almost useless. I sat 
down on the boulder again and tried to think it out. 

I could not exactly tell where I was, and the map did not help 
me much ; in fact, it served rather to increase my dismay, for there 
appeared to be no houses within miles. There was only one 
thing certain, and that was that I must get down to the water or 
faint. I crawled down laboriously and painfully, for I was 
unwilling to test my ankle again yet. ‘The coolness of the stream 
put new heart into me, and I resolved to follow it down, hoping 
to arrive at some cottage or road before my ankle gave in 
altogether. A quarter of an hour was quite enough, however, and 
during it I had hobbled say a couple of hundred yards. What a 
great clumsy idiot I was! I sat down again on the bank and 
waited—for what I hardly knew. There seemed to be a track 
coming down across the river there, and some one might come by. 

Some one did come by, five or six horsemen together, evidently 
going to the meet, and hurrying as if late. 

Strange, the advent of help, if I cared to ask it, brought back 
all my usual self-conscious timidity and diffidence. The spot was 
evidently not so deserted and out of the way as I had first thought 
it. Commoner people might pass or my ankle might be better 
presently. How could I ask these grandees? If I had been 
pretty or even well-dressed it would have been different, and I 
thought with what an air I would have demanded the services of 
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any one of them as my right—if I had been anything but a hot, 
tousled, ugly girl. They glanced at me and went on, and I 
glanced back at them, as if just interested enough to look up, that 
was all, But when they had disappeared over the ridge I burst 
into tears over my misfortune and foolish cowardice, and tried to 
| walk once more, and once more sat down and went on crying 
i quietly, thinking of the priest and the Levite. 
| An hour passed, and the solitude became unbearable, and the 
growing improbability of further help coming aroused my 
terrors afresh. To sit there alive and well in that beautiful place 
under the sun, and not know what was to happen to me—I 
might have to spend the night there—was not far from appalling. 

I tried to be philosophical—a night on the moor would not so 
much matter after all to a strong healthy girl like myself—then 
hopeful and careless: of course something or somebody would 
turn up before evening, it was not two o’clock yet. What a coward 
I was !—then desperate—all by turns ; and in the desperate turn I 
tried to walk, but was compelled to sit down in a few minutes and 
pant and relieve myself by tears afresh. 

It was just as I was recovering from this fit that he came upon 
me. The noise of the stream prevented my hearing him coming 
over the grass, or else the heat of the sun and my pain and 
misery had rendered me almost unconscious. But as he pulled 
{| up beside me the clink of his horse’s bit caught my ear and made 
me look up. And at the sight of my face he swung himself off in 
| a moment. 
“Can I help you?” he said. “ You are in trouble.” 
What senseless liars we are sometimes! What made me pause 
| and then stammer “no” just then? Perhaps it was because he 
! was so young and handsome. Iam sure I cannot say. I wanted 

















































/ to be helped by a farm labourer, not a man with the face of an 
| Apollo, the air of a Perceval, and the clothes of a Brummel, 
| supposing Brummel ever went hunting. 

He seemed puzzled and half inclined to take me at my word, as 
he stood tapping his boot with his hunting crop. Then he gavea 
| final vigorous tap, left off, and said in a very_defiance of kindness: 
| “T must take the liberty of disbelieving you. Please allow me 
to help you.” And at that I burst into tears again. I did not 
care how ugly I looked—I was past that—and showed him my 
swollen ankle. 

He looked at it, and then up again to my equally swollen face. 

“Does it hurt you very much ?” he asked. 

“No, not while I sit here,” I replied. “But I can’t go on 
sitting here for ever.” And I broke into a queer laugh. 
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“Do you think you could manage to sit there instead?” and 
he looked up at his horse’s saddle with a smile. ‘I could hold 
you on and walk you wherever you wish to go. Where is it?” 

“T came from Porlock this morning to see the meet,” I said ; 
“and oh! if you could just take me to the nearest house, I could 
get home somehow.” 

“T came from Porlock too ; but I am late, and fortunate too that 
I am.” 

“Fortunate indeed,” said I, “ for me.” 

He coloured at my unkind construction of his meaning, then 
smiled again. I have heard of meekness in mankind, but I never 
saw it except in him. 

“Then to Porlock we'll go,” he said; “but have something 
out of my flask first. It is a long way, and you must be faint.” 

“Yes, Iam,” I blurted out, “for I came out without so much 
as a piece of bread.” 

“ That’s all right,” he said, “ I have some sandwiches.” 

What he must have thought of the eagerness with which I 
drank and ate up all he gave me I cannot imagine. Besides, it 
does not matter. He never showed a trace of amusement. 

When I had finished I felt ever so much better, and besought 
him not to trouble himself to take me further than the first farm 
he came to. But nothing I could say seemed to affect his quiet 
firm determination to see me safely home. So I gave in and 
mounted with some difficulty. He adjusted the length of the 
stirrup for my left foot, the uninjured one, and then took hold 
of my loosened waistband with his left hand from the off-side, and 
guided the horse with his right, while I clutched its mane. 

As we went along I told him all about my accident and despair, 
and he listened with a sympathy that brought me to the 
verge of crying again. I had never known what a man’s 
sympathy was like before. Everything about him seemed so 
strong and kind and gentle. The very swish of his white 
corduroys as he strode along was a consolation. 

Then he told me all about the moor and hunting, and pointed 
out the different places around. The only sign of amusement 
over my expedition that he evinced at all, was the twinkle in his 
brown eyes when he heard of my expectation of seeing Brendon 
Two Gates. And even then he did not tell me whether I had 
not seen them because they were too far off or because they were 
invisible, 

When we got back to the farm where I had asked the way 
in the morning, I again attempted to persuade him to leave 
me; but though he did not seem in the least offended at my 
VOL. CI. I 
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attempts, as I had half expected him to be, I saw at once that his 
meekness was of a kind that has nothing in common with 
weakness of will. If any one else had treated me so, I know I 
should have grown angry and impatient. As it was I remained 
on his horse, and watched the perspiration gather on his forehead 
as we toiled up to Culbone Stables. Then down the long hill we 
went, and I grew giddy again. The descent too made me 
continually slip forward on the saddle, and I could tell by the 
drawing together of his eyebrows and his set teeth, what an effort 
it was to him to hold me back. 

We rested halfway down, and he blamed himself for not trying 
to find a cart at the top, and complimented me on having “ stuck 
on so pluckily,” and I said something feeble in reply. 

We reached the bottom at last, and there at the garden gate 
stood Bella and John and Aunt Jane watching our approach with 
blank astonishment. I mumbled something quite hopelessly 
inadequate about my gratitude to him, and then followed explana- 
tions and more gratitude from Aunt Jane and Bella, culminating 
in the offer of a glass of milk, “ as he seemed so hot.” He took it 
all, including the glass of milk, with a modest appreciation which 
struck me as much more appropriate than any amount of “ not at 
alls.” It is not modesty that makes so many people refuse to 
accept thanks, but a fear of possibly spoiling the effect of the 
service they have done by their conduct afterwards. Perfect 
politeness lies rather in allowing people to thank you—moderately. 

Then, after being assured by myself that my ankle was ever so 
much better, now that I had rested it and got home, he suddenly 
remarked that he meant to go up to the Stables again to see what 
had become of the hounds. And with a graceful bow to us all he 
remounted and rode away. 

I do not know whether that was a mere excuse to avoid a 
possible invitation to call upon us, nor whether he did go up 
again after all. If he did he did not see the hounds, at all events, 
for they ran that day, I heard afterwards, over the Barle towards 
North Moulton. 

And after all he only did what he did because I was a woman 
and he was a gentleman. 

What satisfaction can it give me to have been served, because I 
am a member of a world-wide sisterhood? If I had been served 
for my own sake alone I should be more gratified, even though I 
might have less reason then to honour him for his act. In fact, I 
am discontented; I had rather consider him less courteous to 
consider myself less ugly. 
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An Snterloper. 


By FRANCES MARY PEARD, 


AvuTHoR oF ‘THE RosE GARDEN,’ ‘THE BARONESS,’ 
‘Tue SwING OF THE PENDULUM,’ ETC. 


Cuapter XIII. 
‘*HERE MUST BE SOME MISTAKE.” 


THE two stood staring at the paper, which told so little and so 
much. 

When Monsieur Bourget glanced at last at Madame de Beau- 
drillart, he pushed a chair towards her. 

“Sit down, for Heaven’s sake, madame,” he said in a hoarse 
voice. ‘Here must be some mistake. Who gave you this?” 

Insensibly and unintentionally his voice had become that of the 
accuser. She answered mechanically— 

“ My son.” 

“Do you think——” he glanced at her again and was silent. 
Both were silent. They could hear the cooing of the pigeons in 
the yard; presently a child’s shout of laughter rang out, and 
their eyes met. Monsieur Bourget said quickly—“ There must 
be some explanation. Could it have been an accident? Monsieur 
Léon perhaps carelessly handed you the wrong paper ?” 

She shook her head. He pushed his question. 

“Consider, madame. Such a mistake is not impossible. It was 
at a time when his thoughts were, perhaps, elsewhere. A young 
man, just married, hasn’t got his head so clear for business as on 
ordinary occasions. Or are you certain this is the envelope he 
gave you? If you were to search a little further?” 

“That is the envelope,” said Madame de Beaudrillart firmly. 
“ At the same time # 





“Yes, yes,” cried Monsieur Bourget, leaning forward. 

“T think it not impossible that it was a—a little farce on his 
part, because I pressed him so much for the receipt. I believe,” 
she went on, her voice and figure regaining strength, “that 
Monsieur de Cadanet sent him no receipt, and that he gave this to 
quiet me.” 
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“Oh!” groaned Monsieur Bourget. He stood gloomily regard- 
ing the safe. “How would it be possible that such a sum could 
be received without so much as an acknowledgment ?” 

She was silent. He put another question. 

“Other letters must have passed; have you seen any of 
them ?” 

“ No.” 

“Nothing, madame, from Monsieur de Cadanet ?” 

“Since my husband’s death, nothing.” 

“Was anything paid before Monsieur Léon’s marriage ? ” 

“Five hundred frances.” 

Monsieur Bourget had a perfect recollection of this sum having 
been mentioned by Léon. He only put the question to see how 
the accounts agreed. 

“Ts there, perhaps, a receipt for this?” 

“No,” returned Madame de Beaudrillart. “Iwas vexed that 
Léon did not demand it, but he assured me it was impossible.” 

“Impossible or not, it is a great misfortune,” murmured the 
ex-builder in a gloomy tone. 

She looked up with sudden fire in her eyes. 

“You say 80, monsieur, but you have no reason to link the two 
points together. This disgraceful attempt by Monsieur Lemaire 
may have nothing whatever to do with the repayment of Monsieur 
de Cadanet’s loan.” 

Monsieur Bourget rubbed his face with his hand, and glanced 
at her doubtfully. 

“No, madame,” he said at last, “but with its non-payment.” 

Madame de Beaudrillart rose with all the pride she could 
summon to the support of a trembling heart. 

“‘ No one, monsieur, shall insult Monsieur de Beaudrillart in his 
own house.” 

“Do you think I would?” he returned hurriedly. “ You forget, 
madame, that we are all in one boat. But something there is 
which has to be unravelled before things can be set right, and if 
I work I must have materials to go upon. If this money was 
the repayment of a loan from Monsieur de Cadanet, some sort 
of acknowledgment must exist. That”—he pointed to the 
envelope—‘ you see what that is.” 

“Tt was my fault,” she said firmly. 

“Perhaps. That is neither here not there. It is not what you 
thought it. That makes it the more likely that Monsieur 
Lemaire’s action has to do with it. But how? I’ve half a mind 
to go after them to Paris.” 

“No,” said Madame de Beandrillart, shivering. “Do not. You 
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mean well, I know, but you might make matters worse by inter- 
fering. The fewer who are mixed up in it, the better.” 

“May be, madame, though that would not hinder me if only I 
had a lawyer’s brains to ferret out things. But that’s not my 
way. Give me a straight bit of work that requires no talking, 
and I’m your man; but as for hunting up and down in by-ways 
and backstairs, well, if I attempted it, there would be blunders, 
There must be lots of the sort in Paris, though.” 

“Tf it comes to that!” 

Monsieur Bourget stood regarding her. 

“What does Monsieur Léon say?” he demanded abruptly. 

“He has tried to see this Lemaire, but he refuses to com- 
municate except through a lawyer. It looks as if he could not 
face him?” 

“Impossible to trust to that, madame,” said Monsieur Bourget, 
with gloom. ‘The worst liars I ever met looked me straight in 
the face when they lied. Is baron Léon going to take action 
himself ?” 

“He speaks of having a case for libel. Apparently Monsieur 
Lemaire merely reiterates his demands without offering proof.” 

“He is keeping his proof,” interjected the ex-builder. 

“And Léon thinks that when he finds the money is not forth- 
coming, he will revenge himself by talking, unless he is threatened 
with an action.” 

“ Perhaps it is not a bad plan to see whether it is possible to 
shut his mouth. Monsieur Léon is the best judge.” 

Monsieur Bourget said this reflectively. Madame de Beau- 
drillart, looking here and there with the instinct of an animal 
whose young are attacked, quivered. 

“Are you supposing, monsieur, that my son would stoop to 
bribe?” 

“Tt would not answer. It never does,” he answered, disre- 
garding her indignation. “ otherwise, get the fellow to accept a 
sum, and you have him. He could not move afterwards, because 
he would have put himself within reach of the law. He could not 
even blab, because he calls himself a gentleman.” He glanced at 
Madame de Beaudrillart, and stopped suddenly. She had drawn a 
step nearer to him; all her features were sharpened, her voice 
harsh. 

“Do you know what you are saying?” she cried. “To do this 
would be to acknowledge himself guilty! And you suggest it to 
me—his mother !” 

“Come, come, madame,” said Monsieur Bourget reasonably, 
“you forget that I also am his father-in-law, and anything which 
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would put an extinguisher on the business without setting the 
world’s tongues wagging, is worth discussion. However, Monsieur 
Léon, who knows the ins and outs of it all, as you and I don’t, 
may have some better plan in his head, and I suppose there are 
honest lawyers to be met with even in Paris, As I said, too, he 
has Nathalie at his elbow. Who is his lawyer? Monsieur 
Rodoin ?” 

“Yes. Oh, if only I were there!” exclaimed Madame de Beau- 
drillart, beginning to walk up and down the room. 

Monsieur Bourget conceived it prudent to take no notice of this 
desire; for privately he thought it as well that her rigid notions 
of honour, which he admired immensely but considered unpractical, 
should be replaced by Nathalie’s excellent sense. The discovery 
of the blank envelope had affected him very disagreeably. If 
there had been nothing in the shape of a receipt he would have 
put down the want to carelessness, or some overstrained idea 
which was pardonable in a Beaudrillart. But the empty enclosure 
pointed to deceit. For some reason or other Léon had hoodwinked 
his mother, and Monsieur Bourget was convinced, not only that 
the money had never been repaid, but that this movement on the 
part of Lemaire was but the sequel to a dark story. Rumours of 
the baron Léon’s proceedings in Paris, which he had chosen to 
ignore when he gave him his daughter, came back to him now with 
terrible insistence. If the present overhanging disgrace reached 
the ears of those intimates at Tours whom he had pelted with 
boasts, could he ever hold up his head again? He shuddered. 
Wrong or right, honour or dishonour, if a bribe could have stopped 
the accuser’s mouth, Monsieur Bourget would have urged its 
payment. 

As for Madame de Beaudrillart, she, too, was shaken. Passion- 
ately to proclaim her belief in her son, was only the weapon 
caught up by a wounded heart, with which to defend itself. She 
had covered them with tenderest excuses, but she knew, in that 
deeper consciousness where she dared not penetrate, that Léon had 
committed a thousand follies in those old days which she had 
hoped were buried. Alas, sin is an unquiet ghost! It walks. 

In her heart she cried out against God’s justice. What! Could 
not those changed years atone? Could not her prayers, Félicie’s 
devotions, gain grace? Were the faults of his youth to meet 
him now, now when he was living a blameless life, now when he 
was the father of an innocent boy? Nathalie she passed over. 
To her it might be a grief, but she would not feel the pang of a 
dishonoured name, that, worse than death itself, would hang round 
Raoul’s neck all his life long. She hated Monsieur Bourget, 
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blaming her own triumphant assurance which allowed him to 
assist in her search for the papers. If she had gone alone, if that 
incident of the empty envelope had not come to his knowledge, 
she could have braved it out by taking the blame on herself. She 
even distrusted him, not understanding that though differing in 
form, in degree her pride in Poissy was equalled by his. And yet, 
she was so terribly alone, and this man knew! Before she realised 
what she was about, she had faltered an entreaty to him for 
silence, and was met by an uncomprehending stare. She bowed 
her head. 

“ What I mean, monsieur, is that it may do mischief to speak of 
this affair before my son has stopped it.” 

“ T speak of it!” cried Monsieur Bourget irritably. ‘“ You don’t 
seem to understand that I would give ten years of my life to be 
certain that it would never set tongues wagging! J, madame! 
What do you take me for? JI! Shall you gossip yourself?” 

Fear had shaken her. She murmured that he was not one of 
the family. His wave of the hand had a dignity she had never 
seen in him before. 

“DolIclaim to be? But my daughter, madame, is as much a 
Beaudrillart as yourself, and my grandson more than either. Our 
interests are identical.” 

Under the shock of these words Madame de Beaudrillart revived. 

“Be it so, monsieur,” she said. “It appears to me that for the 
present we must wait until we know more. If we move, we may 
only cause mischief, and I would beg of you to give up any idea 
of going to Paris. I believe that matters will arrange themselves. 
You have of course breakfasted ?” 

He had left his house at a moment’s notice, and began to feel 
the need of food. Madame de Beaudrillart rang, and gave orders 
for it to be spread in the dining-room at once, requesting further 
that Mademoiselle Claire might be sent for. She felt the need 
of support, and yet dreaded lest Claire’s sharp tongue might 
exasperate this man, who already began to represent a power. 
She need not have feared. Monsieur Bourget felt little of, and 
cared for less, the prickly darts which Mademoiselle Claire let fly. 
He enraged her by his indifference, but in the middle of his hearty 
meal on red-legged partridges, he demanded Raoul, and though 
she would have made some excuse, her mother gave a peremptory 
order that he should be found. When he arrived, Madame de 
Beaudrillart wondered that she had not thought before of taking 
refuge in his chatter. 

Still it had its awkwardnesses. He was bent upon showing his 
grandfather everything. Had he seen this, had he seen that? 
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Why was it that he did not come oftener to Poissy? Would he 
come to the river directly? Mamma had made him promise not 
to go there by himself; but she would not mind if bon pere took 
him. 

“Do not be tiresome, Raoul!” said his aunt sharply. Monsieur 
Bourget opened his eyes at the idea. 

“ Pardon, mademoiselle, you do not know then that we are very 
good friends, my grandson and I. With your permission, since he 
wishes it, I will go with him to the river f 

“And catch fish. Can you catch fish, bon pere ?” interrupted 
Raoul. 

“ Here and there, my prince. But as I was saying, madame, if 
you will allow Jean to go to bring this young gentleman home, I 
will return to Tours by the river.” 

“You will not walk, monsieur?” said Madame de Beaudrillart. 
“There is Nathalie’s carriage doing nothing; pray allow me to 
order it.” 

“No, no, madame, I thank Heaven I am yet strong on my legs, 
and can walk as well as any of them. The mayor himself would 
be sorry to engage me in a match, although he prides himself on 
his powers. Raoul takes after me, as I have told his mother more 
than once.” 

Claire, who had expected her mother to make objections, 
especially after this insolent assumption that in any point Raoul 
could resemble the ex-builder, was amazed to find that his wishes 
were to be carried out. She said so, when he had gone. 

“ Really, mamma, considering how much Raoul is allowed to be 
with him when Nathalie is at home, we might have kept the child 
out of his influence for the few days he is left to us!” 

“Hush, Claire, you do not know!” exclaimed her mother 
feverishly. ‘‘The man is terrible, but so far he means well, and 
it would never do to affront him at this moment.” 

Claire shrugged her thin shoulders. 

“Léon has had difficulties before now, and has got through 
them,” she remarked. “The whole affair seems to me so 
inconceivable that I am inclined to believe Nathalie is persuading 
Léon to exaggerate it, in order that she may gain a longer time 
in Paris. I should be capable of doing the same myself, I own.” 

She laughed, and an hour or two ago Madame de Beaudrillart 
might have admitted the likelihood of such a motive. But 
Monsieur Bourget’s visit, and the dreadful possibilities suggested 
by the blank envelope, had left her ten times as uneasy as before. 
She shook her head and sighed. 

“It is serious. More serious than I thought.” 
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“You have been listening to that man. I shall never forgive 
Nathalie for inflicting him upon us. And to hear him talking to 
Raoul as if the child was his! Of course he has made the most of 
this affair, if only because it would be such delight to him to 
humble us.” 

“No,” said her mother firmly, “there you are wrong. He 
identifies himself with us.” 

Claire laughed again, this time contemptuously. 

** How could you endure it! It seems to me that no misfortune 
could be so terrible. Really Félicie’s idea of the cotton wool was 
brilliant, only I imagine it will not do for us all to be seized with 
deafness. Do you suppose that he employs his time with Raoul 
in teaching the boy how to economise with his pence? Rose- 
Marie says his driver was forced to come here like a whirlwind, 
and got six sous for his pains.” 

But Madame de Beaudrillart, to whom, great lady as she was, 
such details were intensely interesting, scarcely heard the words. 
Fear of something unknown, something overwhelming, because it 
had to do with Léon, and Léon’s honour, was shaking her. 
Personal danger would have found her calm, and the crash of 
misfortune; this was different. Little fears, little uneasinesses, 
forgotten as soon as their light touch was removed, trooped forth 
again, and dared her to ignore them now. Haunting dread lay in 
the thought that truth might, after all, lie in this accusation, at 
first scouted with scorn. Léon had never confided in her as to the 
process by which he was disentangled from his difficulties, six 
years ago, had never said much about Monsieur de Cadanet, had 
suddenly buried himself at Poissy, had shunned Paris, had evaded 
her desire to assist in the repayment of the debt, had finally, 
when pressed, deceived her by passing off an empty envelope as 
the receipt which he wished her to believe he held in his possession. 
Each fact might be trifling in itself, but heralding, as they had 
done, the storm which had burst, they became terribly significant. 
It was the collapse of faith in her son, the sudden admittance of a 
frightful doubt, before which her proud spirit quailed. If Léon 
had done this thing! If the net closing round him were, after all, 
the strong net of justice, implacable and unpitying—before such 
a dread she became helpless. Then she recalled his evident 
uneasiness at the charge, nay, further behind, the fits of 
depression, so opposed to his light spirit, which had now and then 
seized him without apparent cause, during past years. As she 
looked back, accusing fingers seemed to start and point, phantom 
voices cried, ‘‘ He did it, he did it!” she even believed she heard 
his father’s voice demanding an account from her of the honour of 
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his son, more—the honour of Poissy, bound up as it was in this de 
Beaudrillart. It was only by a supreme effort that she forced 
herself into quietude. The horrible intuition in her heart might, 
after all, be false. Léon might be able to clear himself; the next 
letter might bring news to shame her for her want of confidence. 

Rigid and white, Madame de Beaudrillart went about the house 
through the day, and with steady fingers fashioned some of 
Félicie’s staring pink roses. But any one who had looked into her 
room that night would have seen a heaped up figure lying, still 
dressed, outside the bed, and heard the stifled cry of a sorely 
smitten woman, “ Léon, Léon!” 


Cuarter XIY. 


WHAT IS KNOWN? 


Tue incident of the empty envelope had sent dreariest conviction 
home to Monsieur Bourget. That he should have read black 
proof in it, was not perhaps astonishing, yet he had so strong a 
sense of the code of honour which governed an ancient family like 
that of Beaudrillart, and so obstinate a belief in his own opinion, 
that the shock was staggering. Besides, it dealt a direct blow at 
his vanity. He felt with a shiver that his intimates at Tours 
would by their jeers revenge themselves for his boasting speeches, 
which they had been forced to endure in silence. Already he saw 
the smiles, heard the jibes, and a cold sweat broke out as he 
pictured the secret glee with which Leroux, for instance, under 
pretence of sympathy, would hand him the local newspaper giving 
the fullest particulars of this extraordinary affair. Already the 
letters glared at him—the Affair Beaudrillart—the Poissy Scandal. 
The humiliation sent him hurrying along the straight flat road as 
if he felt Fate at his heels, shouting mockery. 

Now and then he broke out into a rage of denial. A man 
working in a wayside field was so amazed at the hoarse sound, that 
he ran to the hedge, to behold, as he thought, a short stout red- 
faced mad bourgeois, hastening along with violent gestures and 
clenched fists. The man stared after him, scratching his head, and 
reflecting. He was a madman, no doubt, but if he were to attempt 
to secure him, he might very well get some injuries for his pains. 
Besides, he would have to run to overtake him, and if he stayed 
where he was, the keepers, who would probably soon come along, 
might give him a few pence for his information. So Monsieur 
Bourget went on his excited way, unmolested. 
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He did not think of Nathalie so much as of Raoul. Nathalie 
was a woman ; her father, moreover, had often been annoyed at her 
failing to show sufficient interest in the great family in which he 
flattered himself he had placed her. The toppling down of that 
edifice would not break her heart. But Raoul—the boy whose 
inheritance should have come to him as his father received it, and 
who now ran the risk of being branded for a thief’s son—it was 
when he dwelt upon Raoul that the ery of rage escaped. The 
child’s unconsciousness made the sin against him the worse. 
Such a child, such a boy! Manly, daring, wilful, truthful—that 
he should be weighted with a burden of dishonour! 

“When he gets to understand it, if it doesn’t kill him, it will 
ruin his life,” muttered his grandfather, with a groan. 

There was a further trial to his practical mind in being forced 
to remain quiet. If he could have run about from office to office, set 
lawyers at work, felt himself to be moving events, things would 
have been more endurable. But Madame de Beaudrillart’s warning 
remained in his mind. She had said that by going to Paris he 
might very likely cause mischief, and he was sufficiently ignorant 
of the ways of the great city and the great world in it, to accept 
her opinion as probable. At Tours, where he was known, he might 
browbeat his fellow-townsmen on any point wherein he and they 
differed, but in Paris what was he? A unit ina position where 
his vanity did not care to picture himself. 

He reached Tours weary and dusty, and felt the need for his 
usual cup of coffee at the café, perhaps greater need for the exer- 
cise of his usual self-assertion. On his way through the streets 
he met the doctor, who held up his hands. 

“ Are you off a journey, my good Monsieur Bourget? You have 
the air of a man who has been travelling all night.” 

“ And why should I not, if it pleases me?” demanded Monsieur 
Bourget with his most combative air. 

“Why not? Why not, indeed? Heaven forbid that I should 
be the one to prevent you!” returned the doctor, laughing. “I 
merely venture to remark that your journey, wherever it was, has 
apparently had the effect of causing you fatigue.” 

“And you are quite wrong, monsieur, in both your suppositions. 
I have not had any journey at all, and I am not a bit more fatigued 
than ordinarily. I suppose I am not so infirm that a walk home 
from Poissy is likely to prove fatal?” 

“Oh, Poissy is it!” exclaimed the doctor, preparing to escape. 
“No, no, my good friend, on the contrary you are quite right to 
keep up the habit of exercise. But I must not stay gossiping 
when I have a pressing case in the Rue Royale. Adieu, adieu!” 
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“ Now what takes him off as if the devil himself were at his heels ?” 
muttered Monsieur Bourget, looking after him discontentedly. 
“ A pressing case, indeed! If anything serious were the matter in 
the Rue Royale, it is quite certain that I should have heard of it 
by this time. The man was fooling me. He didn’t wish to talk 
about Poissy. And why?” 

He marched on, his eyes on the ground, his under lip thrust 
out. For the first time for six years he turned into another street 
to avoid passing the photographer’s window. He reached the café 
in a bad humour, tired, moreover, in spite of his disclaimer to the 
doctor, and dropped into a solitary chair, where he sat frowning 
and facing the street. As he anticipated, before he had been there 
five minutes, Leroux approached. Monsieur Bourget thumped 
the table to draw his attention. 

“Tf you are going to order this poisonous stuff,” he said, “ one 
table will do for us both. Sit there.” 

But Leroux, sharp enough to see that he was wanted, was also 
sharp enough to improve the opportunity. He shook his head. 

“T can’t afford to swallow coffee at a café, with all those mouths 
at home, and that’s the truth,” he said. 

“You can sit, I suppose,” growled Monsieur Bourget. 

“Oh, I can sit certainly! But I find it makes me thirsty to look 
at others drinking, and, by your leave, I'll not stop to-day.” 

For answer Monsieur Bourget rapped his cup with his spoon, 
and extracted two pence from his pocket. 

“There!” He shot the word at the waiter. “If you call this 
stuff coffee, bring another cup. Now I suppose you're satisfied,” 
he continued to Leroux. 

“And I shall pay for it,” ejaculated the lawyer to himself. 
“Poissy, Poissy, Poissy, he is only waiting to be set off. Confound 
Poissy !” Aloud he said— You were not at the meeting about 
the créche, Monsieur Bourget.” 

“Créche? Absurdity! Why can’t the women mind their own 
babies?” grumbled the ex-builder. “No, monsieur. If I had 
been in the town and had attended, it would only have been for 
the purpose of seeing my fellow-townsmen make fools of them- 
selves. As it was, I went early to Poissy.” 

“Now it comes!” Leroux groaned inwardly. ‘And what was 
going on at Poissy ?” 

“ What should go on?” demanded Monsieur Bourget, jealously. 
* What should go on?” 

“ Peste, how should I know! I suppose things happen there as 
in other places ?” 

“No foolishness about créches, at all events,” 
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His retort pleased him so much that he chuckled, and Leroux, 
not to be behindhand in civility, chuckled in company. But 
Monsieur Bourget was too anxious to know whether anything had 
leaked out to be put off even by his own jests. He flung an ela- 
borate carelessness over his next question, crossing his legs, and 
leaning back in his chair. 

“You know most of the talk of the place, Leroux, and I have 
often thought of asking you—merely out of curiosity, you will 
understand—what is said of my son-in-law, Monsieur de Beau- 
drillart, in Tours? People do not like to repeat anything to me, 
and naturally ; but there must be opinions expressed, and it would 
amuse me to hear them.” 

“Something is up,” reflected the little lawyer rapidly. “ He is 
uneasy. Has our fine son-in-law, perhaps, broken out again ? 
What is said, Monsieur Bourget? Well, not so much now.” 

“ But what—what ?” persisted the other. 

“Well, for one thing, they say he is wiser than was supposed, 
and knows which side his bread is buttered.” 

“ And what may that mean?” 

“That he has a solid father-in-law, whom it is just as well not 
to offend.” 

Leroux said this with some malice, and expected an explosion. 
It surprised him that Monsieur Bourget showed no sign of wrath. 
He jerked his head sideways, and flung open his hands, 

“No more?” 

“As to that,” said Leroux spitefully, “there were enough 
disagreeables said about the baron Léon at the time he married 
Mademoiselle Nathalie, to serve for an ordinary lifetime.” 

“Perhaps,” returned Monsieur Bourget tranquilly, “more has 
also been said about others in past years than they would care to 
have brought up against them.” 

The lawyer darted an uneasy look, and his manner changed. 

“Do not suppose that I am offering my own opinion. You 
wished to know what was said in the town, and I am trying to 
remember.” 

“T understand perfectly. Ishould like to know what were some 
of these disagreeables to which you allude ?” 

But Leroux was alarmed. 

“ Ah, for that you must ask someone else. There is plenty of 
gossip running about the town, but I have not the time or the 
inclination to listen to it. Besides, what does it matter, now ? 
It is no longer a question of marrying Mademoiselle Nathalie. 
There she is safe at Poissy, and there are you, father-in-law to a 

baron. What would you have more?” 
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Monsieur Bourget brought his hand down so heavily on the little 
marble table that the cups jumped. 

“ What have I to do with it?” he asked angrily. “Did I pay 
for your coffee, that you might inform me what I want, or what I 
don’t want? I ask a plain question, and you wander off to give 
an opinion on my concerns. Keep to your point. I suppose all 
you wiseacres had at least the sense to see that Monsieur de 
Beaudrillart had begun to economise before I gave him my 
daughter? But perhaps they could give him no credit even 
for that ?” 

“Oh, they saw he had raised money somehow,” said Leroux, 
longing to thump the table himself, “and his credit was so low that 
they said he must have stolen it.” 

Monsieur Bourget’s face turned to a dull purple; his voice felt 
strangled. He leaned forward and said with difficulty— 

“They are rascals, and you are a fool!” 

Leroux jumped up, with a smile on his sharp face. He had 
merely spoken spitefully, and thought that his companion’s anger 
was due to the fact that anyone should have dared to utter any- 
thing disrespectful of the master of Poissy. 

“ Ah, I daresay, I daresay, my dear Monsieur Bourget! I only 
tell you what is said, and you know best how much it is worth. 
A thousand thanks for the coffee, and let me advise you to go home 
and rest, for you don’t look yourself.” 

‘He knows more than he will say,” groaned Monsieur Bourget, 
leaning forward with his elbows on the table, “ otherwise he would 
never have ventured to repeat what he did. There is a report 
abroad, I know it, I feel it! It was evident enough that Dr. 
Mathurin had heard something, for, the very moment I mentioned 
Poissy, he looked embarrassed, and started away. Yes, yes, it has 
leaked out, it is in the air, and what wonder? A poor devil whom 
no one knows or cares anything about, has twice the chance. But 
directly anything disgraceful happens to one of the noblesse, then 
every stone in the wall has a voice to cry it out. And toa Beau- 
drillart! Nodoubt all Paris has got hold of it. I should not be 
surprised if it were in the papers already.” 

A Figaro was lying on the table near him. Monsieur Bourget, 
with a gleam of satisfaction that he had not to pay for it, took it 
up, and hastily scanned itscolumns. He had just satisfied himself 
that the thing he dreaded was not there, when he caught sight 
of an advancing fgure. 

“* Monsieur Georges! ” 
“At your service, Monsieur Bourget.” 
“You are the very man I want. I am going in your direction.” 
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“A la bonne hewre. Permit me to venture to remark that you 
look a little upset—fatigued, Monsieur Bourget.” 

“That is what everyone finds it agreeable to say tome. Why 
should I be fatigued? I have only walked from Poissy.” 

“Ah!” Across Monsieur Georges’ small anxious face flitted 
a tremulous smile. Even he, politest of men, was aware of 
Monsieur Bourget’s weakness. “They are all well there, I 
trust?” 

His companion made no answer to the question. He said 
abruptly— 

“The baron is in Paris.” 

“So I heard.” 

“So he heard? Of course! Everything is known,” reflected 
Monsieur Bourget, mopping his face witha red bandanna. “ Have 
you heard anything else, monsieur ?” 

“No. Why should I?” returned the other, with surprise. 
“ But to tell you the truth, I have been a good deal taken up with 
my own affairs, for I have had the misfortune to lose my old 
grandfather at Nantes, monsieur; an excellent man, and an 
irreparable loss. As his only descendant I inherit a small estate, 
and I have had to come here on business connected with it. You 
will understand that this has occupied me.” 

“A small estate,” repeated Monsieur Bourget, gazing at him 
with a new respect. “Things are then looking up for you, 
Monsieur Georges? That is better than being intendant, even at 
Poissy. And I never thought the baron Léon behaved well in 
that matter.” 

Monsieur Georges waved his hand gently. 

“The baron was young, and his mother, if I might say so, a 
little masterful, although I admire her, I admire them all, 
immensely. People cannot be expected to feel very kindly 
towards those who are always prognosticating evil, still less when 
it comes true.” 

“But Monsieur de Beaudrillart has managed to pull himself 
together, and to set the estate upon its legs again. How did he 
raise the money to do it?” 

Monsieur Georges looked at his companion, and smiled. 

“People would say you could best answer that question, 
Monsieur Bourget.” 

“Not at all,” said the ex-builder impatiently. ‘“ When my 
money went into the concern, everything was already in train, as 
you know very well. The crisis was past, and the estates saved. 
How, how? That is what I ask.” 

“I believe,” said Monsieur Georges, with a little surprise, 
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“that the baron received a loan from Monsieur de Cadanet; at 
least, that is what Mademoiselle de Beaudrillart gave me to under- 
stand.” 

“Ah! Yes. Precisely.” Monsieur Bourget hesitated. ‘ You 
know nothing then yourself? Had Monsieur de Cadanet shown 
any interest in the family before coming to the rescue at that 
moment?” 

“To my knowledge, no. But Mademoiselle de Beaudrillart, 
who is an exceedingly capable person, spoke of his having been 
indebted to the defunct baron, her father. That, I imagine, 
explains it.” 

Monsieur Bourget walked on without answering. His next 
remark appeared extemeliy irrelevant. 

“Monsieur de Beaudrillart and my daughter are in Paris.” 

“Tndeed ?” 

“You had not heard it?” He turned to him with unmistakable 
relief. 

“No, I have heard very little.” 

“ And yet of all the gossiping places——-_ However, it is quite 
true there is nothing remarkable in a visit to Paris. Here we 
part, I imagine, Monsieur Georges. I begin to believe that what 
you have all insisted upon is correct, and that I am a little 
fatigued. You must go out to Poissy yourself. You have never 
seen the little baron? No? Then decidedly you must go.” 

This conversation to a certain degree comforted Monsieur 
Bourget, since it proved to him that Monsieur Georges, at any 
rate, had no suspicions, and had accepted the de Cadanet loan as a 
matter of history. He felt very tired, owing no doubt to the 
unusual emotions which had been at work ever since he received 
his daughter’s letter, and he thought it advisable to report himself 
to Fanchon, who was naturally in a state of uneasiness at his 
sudden departure. He stopped her reproaches, however, abruptly, 
with an air of ill-temper which reduced her to silence, and sat 
down in his own room desiring that he might be left in peace, and 
not pestered with questions. Fanchon retired grumbling, but 
when Monsieur Bourget was in this humour it was not safe to 
cross him, and she was obliged to satisfy her curiosity with such 
poor fare as could be supplied by her own imagination. 

But, although Monsieur Bourget lingered a little while with 
satisfaction on the thought that he had perhaps been mistaken in 
imagining that Tours was already greedily discussing the crime 
of Monsieur de Beaudrillart, he soon came back to the conviction 
that Monsieur de Beaudrillart was guilty. What Monsieur 
Georges had said threw no fresh light upon the transaction. He 
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had believed what he had been told, and what no doubt the whole 
family at Poissy had believed. Only the young baron knew if any 
dark secret were connected with the money which had been pro- 
cured so fortunately at the time of his greatest need. If it were 
0, circumstances had no doubt thrown the knowledge into the 
hands of a man—perhaps already an enemy—who had no scruple 
in using it for his own ends. 

But what had Léon done with the money which he had 
ostensibly applied to the payment of the debt? Monsieur Bourget 
groaned again over his own conviction, and wiped his forehead. 

“Tt has gone as hush-money. This Lemaire has not waited six 
years without putting on the screw. No doubt baron Léon kept 
it to hand over in instalments when matters grew desperate. 
Lemaire has had the last of it, and now advances more boldly. 
Yes, that is it. I understand perfectly. But what is to be done?” 


CuarTer XV. 


IN PARIS. 


MEANWHILE, With father and mother torn by a hundred miserable 
fears at home, it may be supposed that, in Paris, the wife’s trouble 
was greater. Nothing of the sort. Nathalie was worried, because 
Léon was so evidently uneasy, but not a shadow of doubt had 
touched her mind, and she was not really unhappy. Never before 
had she lived alone with her husband, or found herself in an 
atmosphere free from chilly slights. All that she saw and heard 
about her interested her. Her intellect, freed from vexing cramps, 
leapt to its kingdom. Léon looked, listened in wonder. If only 
Raoul had been there ! 

And in Léon’s nature there was nothing of the moroseness 
which is angry because its own wretchedness is not shared. 
Sometimes, often even, he was miserably depressed, but at such 
times he really preferred that Nathalie should refuse to see reason 
for his low spirits, should indeed persist in ignoring them. She 
treated the whole affair as a malicious attempt to extort money to 
which her husband should not yield for a moment. 

“ Dear Léon, the thing is so ludicrous, so impossible! Tell the 
man that he may do his worst; or, rather, threaten him with an 
action for defamation of character. Iam sure that would be by 
far your best plan, and the only means by which you can protect 
yourself in future. Of course he will not venture even now to 


take further steps, but the point is that he will always be threat- 
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ening and pretending to have proof, and by-and-by the thing may 
really get abroad. If you take no steps to punish him, people will 
begin to imagine you were afraid, and that there was something 
in it. I am quite certain that my father, who has excellent 
common sense, would advise you to put a summary end to 
Monsieur Lemaire’s attempts.” 

They were driving together up the Champs Elysées. Léon 
waited for a few moments before answering. 

“That is all very well, but you do not understand,” 

It was the argument he used most frequently, and it was not 
one which offered points for discussion. Nathalie accepted it, as 
usual, as to detail. 

“T daresay I don’t. But I understand the absurdity, and so 
will everyone who hears. The man must really be quite foolish ! 
While he was about it, why did he not design something more 
probable? A common theft!” She laughed gaily. 

He bathed deliciously in her disbelief. It reanimated him. 

“T do not really think anyone will be found to credit it.” 

She exclaimed at the bare notion. Impossible! 

He gazed at her admiringly; the noble lines of her face made 
other women appear insignificant. 

“T believe your own taste is right, if a little severe,” he said at 
last. ‘Frills and furbelows would not suit your style.” 

“Converted! A triumph!” she cried merrily. “There is a 
charming toilette in that carriage, but if I were to wear it I 
should have the effect of a dancing monkey. But how brilliant it 
all is! How delightful!” She paused a moment. “The real 
enchantment is that you and I should be together and alone, and, 
do you know, that if it were not that you allow yourself to be 
vexed, I should be almost grateful to this Monsieur Lemaire for 
giving me such delightful days.” 

He turned his head away, and the grip of his hand on the 
carriage-door tightened. 

“Don’t let us talk of the rascal any more,” he cried. “ Look, 
there is the President’s carriage! What a pity Félicie is not here 
to turn her back! And there is the Marquise de Saurigny, in 
white and green. She sees you, and you are sure to have a card 
for her reception. Directly it is known we are in Paris, there 
will be invitations, although all the world is by the sea. Will 
you go?” 

“Tf you like.” 

“You are not frightened ?” 
“ Why should I be ?” 
He smiled. The answer pleased him. Against his mother hs 
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had always maintained that Nathalie would take her place in the 
great world without awkwardness or mauvaise honte. For the 
moment he forgot the sword which hung over him ; he enjoyed the 
exhilaration, the gaiety, the lightness of the air, and his wife 
smiled to herself to see his spirits rise. 

“To think that you should have known none of this, little 
bourgeoise!” he said jestingly. “I must take you somewhere 
to-night. Where shall we go? To the theatre?” 

“Charming!” 

Then, looking at him she saw his face suddenly change, whiten. 
She turned quickly ; a victoria had just passed, but she was too 
late to catch a glimpse of its occupant. 

“What is it, Léon?” she cried. “Are youill? Have you seen 
anyone?” 

Evidently it cost him a great effort to recover himself, so great 
that he could not at first answer. Nathalie had got hold of the 
hand nearest herself, and held it firmly as if to give him strength. 
He drew his breath deeply ; she pressed no more questions upon 
him, but waited. When at last he spoke, it was in as low a tone 
as if he feared being overheard. “ You saw?” 

“A carriage—no more.” 

“Not the man in it ?” 

“No. Who was it?” She checked herself. “Do not tell me 
if you would rather not.” For the paleness of his face startled 
her. 

“Tt was Lemaire. He saw us.” 

She smiled. “And you let the sight of him disturb you’ 
Dear Léon, I shall begin to think you are ill indeed! He might 
very well be shocked—not you. Let us turn and drive after him 
for you know he persistently refuses an interview, and here is our 
opportunity.” 

She leant forward to give the order, but her husband caught 
her arm. 

“No, on no account; you might see for yourself, I think, that I 
am in no condition to meet him on such a subject, and that he 
would have me at a disadvantage.” 

“T believe if you got hold of him, you would put an end to all 
this annoyance ; but I suppose, even if you desired it, we should 
hardly have overtaken the carriage. Was he alone?” 

Léon made a sign in the affirmative. 

“T wish I had seen him,” mused his wife. “If you see a person, 
you can judge so much better what he is like. And his face, when 
he caught sight of you, must have been a study.” 

“He is a villain,” muttered the young baron, still pale. 
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“But so foolish a villain! Does he really suppose that anyone 
will believe his story? Dear Léon, I do think you ought to put a 
stop to it at once, and as the man himself will not see you, send for 
Monsieur Rodoin, and desire him to take the necessary steps for 
bringing an action for libel, or for writing threatening letters to 
extort money, or whatever it is he has made himself subject to. 
You must feel that he deserves punishment, and you will be 
worried to death if this sort of annoyance goes on. Come, dear. 
You know that is Monsieur Rodoin’s own opinion. Be firm, and 
the silly plot will collapse.” 

What burst from Léon was—“ All that he says is a lie!” 

“Who doubts it? But lies can’t be left to grow unmolested.” 

“What proof can he have?” 

“None, of course. I suppose he hopes some foolish trumped-up 
story will do instead. But you can’t pass it by. Monsieur Rodoin 
said it had gone too far. The man has dared to speak of it.” Her 
voice dropped. 

There was silence. Nathalie looked at him uneasily. She read 
weakness in the hesitation and that dislike to facing what was 
painful which she knew to be part of his character. He said at 
last— 

“Tt may cost a lot.” 

“Let it. We will economise.” She pressed her eyes on his 
with a force under which he moved fretfully, and added—“ For 
the sake of your family—most of all, for Raoul’s sake—it is 
impossible to ignore the slander.” 

“Very well, very well !”—he spoke with petulance ; “ you do not 
understand, but you shall have your way. Only don’t blame me 
if things go wrong.” 

“Do Lever blame you?” she said tenderly. “And they will not 
go wrong ; how should they? Show a firm front, and you will see 
how the absurd attempt at extortion will melt away. I wrote to 
my father this morning as you advised, in case rumours reached 
Tours, and I am sure we shall have a letter advising you to be 
very determined. How angry he will be! I believe he thinks 
more of the de Beaudrillarts and Poissy than you do.” 

Léon began to laugh. 

“Perhaps he will go off to Poissy.” 

“And we not there to keep the peace! Oh, Léon!” Her face 
was tragic. “I ought to have thought of that, and to have 
warned him.” 

Léon’s good humour had come back ; he teased his wife, compared | 
her with the other women they met, and told her ridiculous tales. . 
They laughed and chatted so gaily, that, more than once, people 
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with sad stories in their lives looked at them enviously, and wished 
for a little of the same happiness. Then they drove to a restaurant, 
dined, and afterwards went to the play. Seemingly, the young 
baron’s anxieties had slipped from his shoulders. Even the next 
morning, when he sent off a special messenger to request Monsieur 
Rodoin to come to the hotel, it was done with a jest, and Nathalie 
looked at him with delight. To her, the whole affair had seemed 
so trivial and impossible, that only its strange effect on her 
husband had given her uneasiness. Now that had passed, and she 
made no doubt that threat of strong action would oblige Monsieur 
Lemaire to offer ample reparation. 

Monsieur Rodoin arrived with speed, a grave hatchet-faced man, 
with hair already slightly grizzled, although his fortieth birthday 
had only lately been passed. He bowed formally to Madame Léon, 
whom he had not yet seen, and whose appearance, after what he 
had heard of her family, surprised him, and to the baron. With- 
out waiting for him to speak, Léon said abruptly— 

“Well, Monsieur Rodoin, you find me decided. Threaten this 
Lemaire with as many penalties as you will.” 

The lawyer repeated the word—‘“ Threaten ?” 

“Take steps. Do what is necessary. Let him know that I 
refuse to pay anything, and that I consider him a scoundrel.” 

A one-sided smile passed across Monsieur Rodoin’s thin face. 

“Well, well, monsieur le baron, I don’t wonder at your anger, 
but—at any rate he shall be met with an action.” 

“ And let him hear something strong, since the rascal will not 
give me an opportunity of saying it to his own face,’ said Léon, 
lashing himself into rage. 

“We will leave the law to do that with better effect,” returned 
the lawyer calmly. ‘ Meanwhile, with your permission, I have to 
ask a few questions.” 

Léon rested his elbows on the table, and sitting with his back to 
the light, buried his face in his hands. He might have been 
trying to recall the past. 

“Go on, monsieur,” he said. “ But remember that these events 
took place six years, and more, ago.” 

“You were in difficulties, monsieur, at the time?” 

“As you know very well. Suppose we even allow that I had 
been abominably extravagant. Worse than you can imagine, 
Nathalie; but as you insisted upon assisting at this interview, 
you must prepare for revelations. Poissy was heavily mortgaged, 
and I was threatened with foreclosure. Wherever I looked, I saw 
nothing but disaster; and I vow it came upon me all at once, in 
spite of what Monsieur Georges may say of having tried to tell me. 
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He had a way of telling which would not have affected a fly. Where 
was I to turn? Naturally to Monsieur de Cadanet.” 

The lawyer had been noting these facts in his note-book. He 
looked up here. 

“This was in August, 1S8—, I think, monsieur ?” 

“ Precisely.” 

“And Monsieur de Cadanet ? ” 

“ After a long argument, I succeeded in obtaining from him the 
sum of two hundred thousand francs, as a loan.” 

“In what form, monsieur le baron?” 

“Tn a cheque.” 

“ Drawn in your favour ?” 

“To bearer, I think,” said Léon slowly. “I believe he ex- 
pected my visit, and I may add further that I do not think he 
had made up his mind whether it should go to me or to Charles 
Lemaire.” 

Monsieur Rodoin looked up quickly. 

“That is new to me. And the doubt was decided in your 
favour ?” 

“Certainly I had the money. Only, you understand, as a loan. 
And the whole sum with interest was repaid within eight months 
of the date.” 

“ Have you any acknowledgment ?” 

“None,” said Léon briefly. ‘ Monsieur de Cadanet was peculiar 
in his dealings, and perhaps disliked considering it in the light of 
a business transaction. What is certain is that it was repaid in 
two sums, one of five hundred, the other of two hundred and three 
thousand francs.” 

“You might have insisted upon having a receipt of some sort, 
monsieur,” said the lawyer testily. ‘There can be no doubt, I 
imagine, that Monsieur Lemaire’s claim relates to the same sum, 
and to have proved that it was a loan on Monsieur de Cadanet’s 
part would have been a sufficient answer. From what I have 
gathered he asserts that you waylaid a messenger on his way to 
the post, and took from him a letter containing this sum, sent to 
him by Monsieur de Cadanet.” 

“In fact, a highway robbery,” interposed Nathalie, laughing. 

“Yes, it proves Monsieur Lemaire to be the possessor of a lively 
imagination,” remarked Monsieur Rodoin, “ but it is an encourage- 
ment to fraud when people persist in depriving themselves of 
their legal safeguards. However, I had better communicate with 
his lawyer, and it is not impossible that when he finds we are 
in earnest, and mean to push the matter home, he will grow 
alarmed and offer to publish an apology.” 
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“Well, take it, take it!” said the young man hastily. His 
wife leaned forward and put her hand on his arm. 

“ Ought he not to have a lesson, Léon? I am harder than you, 
I do not like him to get off so easily.” 

“We have not reached it yet,” said Monsieur Rodoin drily. 
“When it comes we will see. But I think you do well, monsieur 
le baron, to take the initiative and forestall them. Depend upon 
it, I will lose no time. Shall you remain in Paris?” 

“No,” said Léon, still speaking quickly. ‘Nathalie, we shall go 
home to-morrow. You can let me know what has to be done there, 
Monsieur Rodoin.” . 

“Certainly, certainly, monsieur. At the same time there are 
certain instructions to be given to your counsel—I will try to 
secure Maitre Barraud—and it would be more convenient if you 
were on the spot.” 

“Impossible!” said the young baron, with the smile which 
disarmed opposition. “I give you to-morrow morning, and if I 
am wanted I will run up, but what more can I do or say than I 
have already told you? I know no more. There are the facts, 
and the law must worry them into shape as it best can.” 

“We must find some witnesses.” 

“Where? Nota soul knew of the affair, except my mother.” 

“That receipt!” said Monsieur Rodoin mournfully, as he rose. 
“ However, it is they, fortunately, who have to prove their asser- 
tions. They will have to bring forward the man from whom they 
assert you took the letter, monsieur le baron.” 

“Oh, I can forewarn you what will be their line on that point,” 
returned Léon easily, “and I shall have to confess to an impulse 
of curiosity. The man was André, Monsieur de Cadanet’s concierge. 
He overtook me as I left the house, carrying Monsieur de 
Cadanet’s letters. Here comes the curiosity. Monsieur de 
Cadanet had talked of a letter which he meant to despatch to 
Monsieur Lemaire, and of which he told me the contents. I had 
an absurd desire to know whether it had gone, and asked André 
to let me look at the letters. I had them in my hand for a 
moment, and returned them.” 

“Was the letter there?” asked Monsieur Rodoin, startled. 

“Certainly, and three others.” 

“And you gave them back ?” 

“Ask André. He will, I think, acquit me of having retained 
any,’ said Léon, with nochange of manner. “ But there lies their 
point.” 

“Tt was unfortunate,” said Monsieur Rodoin thoughtfully. 
“But hardly criminal,” put in Nathalie. 
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He smiled. 

“No, madame. One does not expect to find anything criminal. 
Well, monsieur le baron, permit me to take my leave. I will see 
Maitre Barraud to-day, and he will probably request an interview 
with you before you go down to Poissy.” 

“Let me wish you good success, and prognosticate victory,” 
said Nathalie, giving him her hand witha smile. 

“T shall work for it, madame, were it only to justify your 
prophecy,” returned Monsieur Rodoin, bowing low. 


Cuarter XVI. 


FATHER AND DAUGHTER, 


Tue country round Poissy, mellow with ripening grapes, sunned 
itself in broad luxuriance, and the river threaded it lazily, its silver 
length curving snake-like between green edges. Nathalie and her 
little son were by its side, she bare-headed, with only a white 
umbrella between her and the sun, which now and then caught 
the rich red-brown of her hair, and brightened it. Raoul, with 
his little closely-cropped head, and dark dancing eyes, was 
engaged in plying a primitive fishing-line, formed of whipcord 
fastened at one end to a long stick, and adorned at the other with 
a crooked pin, and a small piece of meat. Every now and then a 
bit of weed caught the bait, and gave all the excitement of a bite, 
and this, and the joy of getting his feet wet, kept him perfectly 
content and happy. Occasionally a peasant passed them, always 
with the same remark, “ Fine weather, madame, for the grapes,” 
but otherwise the sleepy silence of the place was undisturbed, and 
Nathalie liked it better than she had ever liked it before. 

She was happier, for one thing, though she blamed herself for 
the selfishness of her happiness, since evidently a cloud of uneasi- 
ness rested on Poissy. Madame de Beaudrillart did not confide in 
her daughter-in-law, but a change had come over her since their 
departure for Paris; age seemed to have suddenly laid a grasping 
hand upon her, she was silent, grave, rigid. Léon’s moods varied 
from gloom to gaiety. Claire indulged in taunts as to the delights 
of Paris, only Félicie’s small interests kept her busily occupied. 
Her own father’s advice had amazed Nathalie. From him she ex- 
pected fighting counsels, whereas he wrote with a hesitation new 
to him, and talked temporizingly, with suggestions of possible 
arrangements. Moreover, they had been at home three days, and 
he had not come out, as she had expected, to see Léon on the 
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matter, while she disliked leaving her husband for so many hours 
as would be required for driving into Tours, 

Yet she was happy. The bare shadow of doubt had not once 
fluttered across her mind. She could conceive that there were 
difficulties in the case, and that certain unfortunate circumstances 
might be difficult to get over; she had realised that Monsieur 
Rodoin was not so sanguine at the end of his interview as at the 
beginning, and that Maitre Barraud was taciturn ; but her own 
conviction stood like a rock, and wanted no support, was troubled 
by no inconsistencies. And it was bliss to feel herself no longer 
shut out. Before, when Léon was in perplexity or trouble, he 
turned to his mother, now he turned to her. Perhaps he felt the 
influence of her implicit faith, a sun in which he might still plume 
himself. Presently he joined her. 

“T saw your white flag from the bank. Many fish caught?” 
Raoul was too much absorbed to answer, and his father watched 
him with amusement. ‘ Upon my word, the monkey has such a 
good idea of throwing his line, that I must get him a proper rod. 
I have just been talking to Jacques, and he tells me they begin 
the vintage to-morrow.” 

“And the weather so superb! It will be a good year for us 
all,” said Nathalie. 

“Oh, excellent! If only I had not this confounded business 
hanging over my head!” 

“Let us hope it will soon be ended.” She slipped her hand 
into his. “I think Monsieur Rodoin quite understood that there 
should be no delay, but perhaps you will have to go up again soon 
and hurry them.” 

“Not without you,” he said quickly. Her heart bounded, and 
she sent him a smile for an answer. ‘“ The nuisance is, having to 
give evidence oneself.” 

“Oh, you will be glad to do that,” she said comfortingly. “ No 
one can explain it all so well.” 

“That’s very fine”—he spoke with irritation. “Who can 
explain when those fellows are at one all round with their 
questions ? ” 

“What can they bring out but the truth?” said Nathalie. 
“And the more of that the better.” 

“Tt might go against me,” he hazarded. 

“You mean you may not establish the libel? I don’t see how 
it is possible, because they don’t deny having made the claim, and 
as they can’t support it, it must surely upset them?” 


“T wish you'd find out what your father thinks about it. Drive 
in to-morrow.” 
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One of his fits of uneasiness was on him, as she perceived, and, 
to soothe him, she made the promise. 

“And get the boy a rod. Here, Raoul, tell your mother to go 
to Tours, and buy you a proper fishing-rod.” 

Raoul came with a rush, and fell on his father. “As big as 
yours?” 

“ Big enough for a black-eyed imp like you.” 

A pommelling match followed, ended by Raoul snatching off his 
father’s straw hat, and flinging it into the river, where it sailed 
slowly down, Raoul shrieking with delight, and Léon running 
along the edge, to rescue it at last with difficulty from a clump of 
flags. He came back threatening his son, who by this time was 
worked into wild unruliness, so that Nathalie was obliged to hold 
him fast in spite of his struggles. He grew quiet in time, and 
they went across the bridge to one or two of the nearest vineyards 
where preparations had already begun, and where the finest bunch 
was gathered and offered to the master. The cloud had lifted 
again, and Léon was at his kindliest, with a smile and a cheery 
word for everybody. Who could wonder that Nathalie was happy ? 

At the door of her father’s house she met Fanchon, who 
immediately fell to making mysterious signs with hand and head, 
implying cautious communications of importance. Nathalie, 
vaguely uneasy, inquired whether her father was ill. 

“ Mademoiselle ought to know that he is not himself,” whispered 
Fanchon. “ He sits there”—signalling with her thumb over her 
right shoulder—“ thinking, thinking, though the saints only know 
what he has got to think about! Don’t I make him his bouillon, 
and his salad, and his coffee, just as he likes them, and leave him 
to find fault as much as it pleases him, since that gives him an 
appetite? But there, ever since that morning when he left me in 
the midst of an omelette, and dashed off to Poissy—hiring a 
carriage and all, he that I never thought to see in a hired carriage, 
unless it was to be taken to his grave—he’s never been the same 
man. And not once has he been out to the door to look for 
mademoiselle—for madame,I should say—and Monsieur Raoul, 
though on the days he expected them he was always popping in 
and out. Well, I daresay it will do him good to see mademoiselle, 
and I shall be back in five minutes to hear what she thinks, for I 
am only going to run round to Madame Boucher, and show her 
what sort of an egg she sold me this morning.” 

Monsieur Bourget, indeed, was unlike his usual turbulent self. 
He greeted his daughter without effusion, and did not even ask for 
Raoul, or show any disappointment at not seeing him. He was 
sitting near the window, a newspaper in his hand, but she fancied 
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he had only just unfolded it, to avoid the charge of idleness. He 
did not look ill, or she might have felt less uneasy; if it were 
possible to apply such a word to Monsieur Bourget’s square 
personality, he looked crushed. Madame Léon went quickly up to 
him, and kissed him. 

“Have you been expecting us, dear father? I should have come 
at once on our return, but that Léon wanted someone to talk 
matters over with. I am afraid you have been anxious, and I wish 
now that I had written.” 

“Have you anything good to tell?” inquired Monsieur Bourget 
brusquely. 

He had fastened his eyes upon her determinedly, and bent 
forward. 

“TI think so. Léon has agreed to bring an action against this 
man.” 

“What for? What for?” 

“For slander,” said Nathalie, surprised that he should put the 
question. 

“Then he has got evidence to disprove it?” 

“ His own word,” replied the wife proudly. 

“ Ah-h !” Monsieur Bourget’s “ah-h——!” was like a 
snarl; he fell into his original position, and fixed his eyes on the 
ground. She drew back a step, in her turn holding him with 
her eyes. 

“Father! You doubt him!” 

He sat silent, gloomy, slowly nodding. 

“Oh!” In the word was anger, scorn, incredulity. She had 
difficulty in commanding herself from uttering more, but the one 
exclamation was eloquent. Her father looked up at her. 

“Hum! I see you don’t. Well, prove it, prove that he’s 
innocent. That can’t be such a hard matter. Do you think I 
want it the other way? Why, I can’t even go for my coffee, but 
that little imbecile Leroux flings a taunt in my face. I tell you 
that I—I !—after all these years—walk about the town in dread 
of what I shall hear.” 

He began almost inaudibly, ended loudly. There was no 
softening in her glance. 

“Oh!” she reiterated. ‘The shame of hearing you say this! 
You, who know him!” 

“Ask his mother,” he muttered. ‘She can’t deny it. She 
thinks the same. Do you know what he did? Gave her the 
receipt, as she supposed, to keep, and it was a blank sheet of 
paper.” 

_ She burst in— What of that? She fretted him into it. She 
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can fret, I tell you! He had no receipt, he has said so through- 
out. Oh!” she laughed, “and this is what has persuaded you!” 

“Well, I hope you are right.” But she could see he was not 
shaken. 

“ Léon sent me to know what you thought about it all.” 

“Sit down, then, and let’s hear,” he said gloomily. “There’s 
a chair.” 

She drew it back, sat down, and said coldly—“ What do you 
wish to hear?” 

“What line he takes—what he has to go upon.” 

She looked at him unflinchingly. 

“There is no line, as you call it, but the straight one of what 
happened. Monsieur de Cadanet lent the money to Léon, not 
very willingly, but after some persuasion. Léon thinks that 
perhaps when it got to this Lemaire’s ears, it enraged him, 
because he was so jealous, and that he caught hold of the trifling 
circumstance—that when Léon was in the street, he met Monsieur 
de Cadanet’s messenger, and glanced at the letters he carried—to 
make up his absurd story.” 

He raised bloodshot eyes and stared restlessly at her, meeting 
her own untroubled by a shadow of doubt. Then he bent his 
head again— 

“What does the lawyer say?” 

He did not believe one word of the story. Now that his faith 
was gone, it had sunk utterly, crumbled into dry dust, and he 
was only possessed with a dull rage against the man who had 
shattered the dream and delight of his life, and left him a laugh- 
ing-stock to Leroux and his fellows. She tightened the lock of 
her hands, recognising his antagonism. 

“He urged Léon to take the initiative.” 

“Yes, yes, they will get something out of it,’ he cried wrath- 
fully, and then muttered to himself, “Collapse, collapse.’ She 
started to her feet. 

“Father, I cannot stay and listen to you! May God forgive 
you! Oh, my dear Léon, that it should be anyone belonging to 
me that does you this dishonour! Father, one day you will be 
sorry—bitterly sorry. I think you must be mad—ill. Are you 
ill? Has anything happened to you? You have been sitting here 
alone, and letting yourself get confused. Look at me. I am his 
wife. Do you suppose I could stand, and smile, if I were not as 
sure, as sure of him as of my own life?” 

Her words fell on his heart as if it had been made of flint, 
rolling off the surface. He did not feel them, He did not even 
pity her. He said brutally— 
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“ You had better ask what he was before you married him.” 

She did not shrink as he expected. Her breath came quickly, 
but unshaken confidence was in her face. 

“T know my husband.” 

“Then, go!” He waved his hand. “Go!” 

“Tam going, and I shall try not tobe angry, because you are 
not yourself.” 

He looked up gloomily. 

“No. Iam not myself. I don’t expect ever to be myself 
again. Before this I have always held up my head, but now——” 
He drooped again into depression ; and her heart smote her. 

“Father, fling away this horrible unjust suspicion,” she cried, 
coming close, and laying her hands on his shoulders. “It does 
Léon such cruel harm! Only reflect what it means. One would 


suppose you were his enemy.” Then she knelt down by his side. 
“Father!” 


“Let him disprove it.” 

“So he will.” 

“Not with that cock and bull story. There, there, you’d better 
go. What’s the good of talking? I cannot pardon.” 

He was implacable. Self-love refused to waste pity on others, 
when he suffered so much himself. Her steadfastness merely 
incensed him. He was granite. But at his words she rose up 
quickly. 

“Do not do him the wrong of supposing I am asking you to 
pardon him. May God forgive you!” 

“You've said that twice. Now, go!” 

She went out of the room, looking back. A sign of compunction 
would have taken her again to his side, but none came. Fanchon 
marched out of the kitchen, wiping the flour from her hands with 
a cloth. 

“But, Mademoiselle Nathalie, you are not going to leave 
monsieur so soon? As soon as ever 1 saw youl said to myself, 
‘There, now, here comes the best medicine for monsieur,’ and I 
made up my mind you'd stop a good bit, and that would cheer 
him up. Why, you’ve been here next to no time! And monsieur 
not even coming out to see you off? Well, that’s droll! I never 
knew him not come out.” 

“T do not think he is quite himself to-day,” said his daughter, 


catching at straws. “Has anyone been here? Anyone to vex 
him?” 


“Holy Virgin, no! Who should come? And as for vexing, 
there’s no one would dare. Something he’s eaten or drunk, but 
not of my getting, has just set the world upside down with him, 
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Oh, he’ll be better to-morrow, you'll see! And Monsieur Raoul, 
the treasure, how is it with him ?” 

Nathalie drove home, unshaken but thoughtful. The slander, 
then, was more serious in its effects than she had imagined, since 
her father, with all his pride in Poissy and the de Beaudrillarts, 
was affected by it. To her it had seemed only ludicrous, but she 
began to perceive that other people would expect absolute proof 
that the thing was not. By her own feelings she was sure this 
would be agony to Léon. She blamed herself for having treated 
his fits of depression too lightly, and promised herself to be 
more sympathetic. She would ask him, too, to explain the incident 
of the envelope. 

As for Madame de Beaudrillart, that she could really have any 
doubt was impossible, and she smiled again at the bare idea. She 
could imagine how it had been struck into her father’s mind by 
her mother-in-law’s impassive manner. Secure, as she would 
have been, she probably did not attempt to express her security, 
and, especially with Monsieur Bourget in the room, would have 
been so coldly indifferent that he had misjudged her. Nathalie 
understood that her father would have expected indignation and 
protestations, and not meeting them, thrust their absence upon 
conviction of guilt. She tried to think calmly, justly of him. 
“Some chance word has stung him,” she reflected, wondering that 
the clang of rumour had so soon reached the quiet town, and not 
understanding that it was Monsieur Bourget’s own fear which had 
given chance words their imaginary force. She was only thankful 
that Léon had not accompanied her, for if he had read distrust 
in Monsieur Bourget’s manner, she could scarcely have borne it. 
They must be kept apart until the time when the force of the 
law obliged her father to admit the shamefulness of his distrust. 

Reaching Poissy, she heard that all, even Madame de Beau- 
drillart, had gone down to one of the nearest vineyards. She 
knew that her husband would not have expected her to return so 
soon, and impulse made her long to be by his side. She lost no 
time in hurrying after them, crossing the river by the bridge, 
and finding them without difficulty, guided, as she was, by the 
vibration of voices in the clear air. From out of her anxious 
thoughts she came into the gayest of scenes. The grapes were 
being picked into great baskets ; from a sky of clearest blue, the sun, 
now a little low, shone ripeningly upon the mellow clusters, the 
women’s white headgear and bright dresses flitting here and there 
between the green vines; light, warmth, colour, and gaiety were 
everywhere. Raoul was the masterful head of the troop of 
children whom he had constituted his regiment, Léon in his grey 
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suit was chatting familiarly with one of the oldest of his tenants, 
Madame de Beaudrillart and Claire stood graciously regarding 
the busy scene, and eating from the beautiful bunch of grapes 
which had just been presented to them, while Félicie, with her 
small steps, moved about from group to group. Almost everyone 
from the chateau, down to Jean Charpentier, was there, and in all 
fair France it would have been difficult to have lit upon a spot 
more peaceful, more sunny, and more secure. 

Nathalie drew a long breath as she stood for an instant watching 
it. This was her home, her peace, her security. Her husband 
caught sight of her, and came towards her with his easy smile 
upon his face. 

“Back already, cherie? A thousand welcomes! They say the 
vintage is splendid, better than it has been for years—no phyl- 
loxera and magnificently ripened. Look how the light shoots 
through those bunches. Old Félix is delighted.” 

Surely—her security. 





Of Marguerites. 
(VILLANELLE.) 


“A LITTLE, passionately—not at all?” 
She casts the snowy petals on the air; 
And what care we how many petals fall? 


Nay, wherefore seek the seasons to forestall? 
It is but playing, and she will not care: 
A little, passionately—not at all! 


She would not answer us, if we should call 
Across the years; her visions are too fair: 
And what care we how many petals fall? 


She knows us not, nor recks if she enthrall 
With voice, and eyes, and fashion of her hair, 
A little, passionately—not at all! 


Knee deep she goes in meadow grasses tall, 
Kissed by the daisies, that her fingers tear; 
And what care we how many petals fall ? 


We pass and go; but she shall not recall 

What men we were, nor all she made us bear. 
“A little, passionately—not at all!” 
And what care we how many petals fall! 


Ernest Dowson. 





